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Five Names Carved 
ON A Wall 

A Tale of Old Hudson Bay 

■The names of five 18th-century Londoners have recently beendis- 
^ covered on an old stone fort far from Bow Bells. The names 
had been carved on the walls of Prince of Wales’s Fort, near 
Churchill, on the bleak western shores of Hudson Bay before 
1782, the year in which the fort was captured by the French 
Admiral and courageous explorer, La Perouse. 


Jackdaws Still 
Up to 

Their Tricks 

Jaakdaivs continue to fly into 
the neius. A tueek or two ago we 
told of one which goes regidarly 
to school; now we tell of three 
others tuhose conduct has earned 
them a small measure of fame. 
'J’HE first is Jockie, a one-year- 
old jackdaw who is a familiar 
figure in North Berwick, East 
Lothian, for he insists on sitting 
on the shouider of Postman Fred 
Gullane as he goes his rounds. 
When the postman comes to a 
door he holds up the letter, and 
Jockie, taking it firmly in his 
beak,, smartly delivers it to the 
householder, and then flies back 
to the postman’s shoulders, ready 
for further duty. 

'J'he other two jackdaw.s are 
paftners, fellow-boarders in 
Southampton Parks aviary. To¬ 
gether, during the last twelve 
months, they have managed to 
procure from their patrons nearly 
4000 coins, as well as heaps of 
safety-pins and other bright ob¬ 
jects, and to hide them in various 
corners of their cage. 

Now the two birds are puffed 
up with pride; for they are public 
benefactors. The aviary attend¬ 
ant has unearthed their collec¬ 
tion, and as a result the South¬ 
ampton Children’s Hospital has 
benefited to the tune of £13 5s. 


Big Drum! 



The bass drummer of the new 
Central Band of the Women’s Royal 
Army Corps, which is training at 
Guildford in Surrey. 


All five men seem to have come 
from Rotherhithe, now part 
of Bermondsey, for the name 
Rotherhithe was carved under¬ 
neath their own. The last of 
the five names was “Sam 
Hearne.’’, 

Who were these five men? It 
is known that a Samuel Hearne 
was Governor of the Fort when 
it was captured, and he was one 
of the great men of the old Hud-' 
son’s Bay Company who built the 
Fort. He certainly was a Lon¬ 
doner. 

Samuel Hearne, who left home 
when he was ten to go to sea, 
was an explorer who was not 
given the honour he deserved. 
He unwittingly upset cherished 
theories, and he had bad luck. 
Yet he was the first w’hite man 
to see the Arctic coast of North 
America, when''he reached the 
mouth of the Coppermine River 
after an astounding journey on 
foot from Prince of Wales’s 
Fort across unknown northern 
Canada. On his way he dis¬ 
covered and roughly mapped the 
Great Slave Lake-and the Mack¬ 
enzie River system. 

Encounters With Indians 

Thus he upset a theory. For 
in those days many thought that 
a North-West Passage, in the 
form of a strait, stretched across 
Canada from Hudson Bay to the 
Pacific. Samuel Hearne, of 
course, found no such strait, and 
the wishful-thinkers then threw 
doubt on his report. 

Hearne made his first attempt 
to reach the Far North in Novem¬ 
ber 1769. but his Indians stole his 
supplies and deserted him. In 
February 1770 he started again, 
but once more Indians robbed 
him and he had to return. Yet 
a third time this persistent young 
explorer set out into the myste¬ 
rious wilds, accompanied now by 
a faithful Indian friend. 

And what a walk it proved! 
Through the snow and bitter 
wind of a north Canadian winter, 
the drenching rains of the short 
summer, often threatened by 
starvation, completely at the 
mercy of the Indians, Hearne 
tramped well over a thousand 
miles there and another thous¬ 
and miles back. 

An athletic young man of 25, 
he was also of a kindly disposi¬ 
tion. It was largely to this he 
owed 'ais safety, for he knew how 
to live in peace with .the Indians. 
He was away 18 months and 23 
days, and the Hudson’s Bay Com¬ 
pany rewarded him v.'ith £200. 

Ten years later came bad luck 
for brave Sam Hearne. He was 
then Governor of Prince of 
Continue! on rase 2 



An old friend 
makes a new 
friend at the circus 


Those Who Get Slapped! 

The Funny Men of the Circus 


'jaHAT very great showman, 
Phineas Taylor Barnum. 
always said “Clowns and Ele- 
p'nants are the two pegs upon 
which the Circus hangs.” We 
all agree tliat every well-balanced 
circus presentation must include 
clowns. 

Now. many people wrongly de¬ 
scribe all the circus funny men 
as “clowns,” but strictly speak¬ 
ing this is not correct as they 
fall into three well-defined 
classes—White Clowns, Augustes, 
and Carpet Clowns.. 

Talking Clowns 

The White Clowns are the 
real clowns and are so named 
because they always use white 
make-up. They wear the tra¬ 
ditional clown costume with 
frilled ruffle and a peaked hat. 
Whimsical Walker—well known 
to our parents—and Joe Craston 
in. more recent times, are good 
examples of this group. They 
are “talking clowns” and in 
these days of amplified speech 
and music—some of it proceed¬ 
ing from outside their own tent 
—must possess good, clear, 
speaking voices. Their patter 
often includes the old time- 
honoured gags with ringmaster 
and others, and it is amazing 
how, in the atmosphere of the 


sawdust ring, the old jokes are 
received w'itli enthusiasm by 
young and old alike. 

The Augustes are of a quite 
different type—grotesque make¬ 
up, untidy, ragged, baggy clothes, 
big boots, voluminous hats, and 
often other devices such as 
water squirting from the wig. 
electric eyes, exploding hats, and 
similar gadgets are their stock- 
in-trade. 

They usually say little or 
nothing, but very definitely the 
Auguste is “he who gets slapped.” 
He is the butt or foil to ring¬ 
master or attendant—he gets in 
the way between acts, is 
bumped, tripped up and “roughly 
handled.” When he resorts to 
“business ” with others of his 
kind there is usually much W'ater 
or paste thrown about. 

The comedy motor-car act is 
now a well-known development 
of this branch of clowning. 

The Carpet Clowns are quite 


Odd Jobs 

IN 12 months the Kent Fire 
■* Brigade rescued 76 cats from 
roofs, trees, and, wells; eight 
trapped dogs; two horses; two 
cows from ditches; and one 
model plane from a tree. 


different again. Whereas the 
white clowns and the Augustes 
liave a definite programme 
appearance, the carpet clowns 
appear throughout the show, 
often moving about among the 
audience, for it is their task to 
give continuity to the pro¬ 
gramme. The carpet clown has 
numerous changes of costume. 

A review of clowning must 
touch on yet another group— 
the stage clowns. Typical of 
these are the French (or 
“ musical ”) clowns of the modern 
variety theatre. 

Musical Clowns 

These musical clowns in their 
w'hite or grotesque make-up de¬ 
velop a highly skilful presenta¬ 
tion. One of the very greatest, 
of course, was “Grock,” whose 
act of sheer drollery, including 
high musicianship on a whole 
range of instruments, delighted 
our parents. Today we have the 
Cairolis, who must be seen to be 
appreciated. 

Clowning, then, is hard v/ork 
and a serious business. It is, 
however, a satisfying occupation, 
and the merry laughter of young 
and old alike, greeting the well- 
known jokes and situations, must 
bring its own rev,fard to “those 
who get slapped.” 
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Closer Trade Links 
With Scandinavia 


■^HE Stockholm Conference of Britain and the three Scandi- 
t navian nations, Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, which was 
held recently, was another important advance in the wise plan 
for getting the nations of Europe together not only politically 
but also from the economic point of view. 


We have been reading more 
and more about economic uni¬ 
fication of the Continent since 
the launching of the Marshall 
Plan in the summer of 1948. No 
one can deny that this is an 
excellent idea. But making the 
eighteen Marshall Aid nations 
into a single economic unit is far 
from easy. In a continent like 
Europe great . differences can 
often be found between neigh¬ 
bours as well as between such 
distant countries as, say, Iceland 
and Turkey, both members of 
the European Recovery Pro¬ 
gramme. 

It is for this reason that in 
recent months people responsible 
for the Marshall Aid system 
have been thinking along much 
narrower lines. They believe 
that a start should be made to 
get neighbours together, es¬ 
pecially where there can be give 
and take in the economic sense, 
that is, where one country can 
help another by increasing 
trade. Such is the situation for 
instance between Belgium (which 
produces a lot of industrial 
goods) and Holland (which 
has a very big agricultural pro¬ 
duction). This system of “com¬ 
plementary" economies has 
found an excellent base in the 
Benelux Economic Union which 
will soon begin to work fully. 
There is also Fritalux, now being 
created between Benelux and 
France and Italy. 

But what about Britain? 
Where does this country find 


New Year 
Resolution 

TF you have not received your 
C N regularly during 1949 
resolve to do so in 1950. 

l^EWSAGENTS cannot cater 
with certainty for chance 
customers. Therefore it will help 
your newsagent as well as your¬ 
self if you give him a firm order 
now to reserve a copy for you 
each week during 1950. 


its place in this growing move¬ 
ment? This is a matter far 
from simple to arrange because 
the closest possible bonds affect¬ 
ing their mutual trade exist 
already between Britain and her 
far-flung Empire and Common¬ 
wealth. Yet, outside her Common¬ 
wealth ties, Britain has certain 
very close and useful economic 
links with her neighbours across 
the Narrow Seas, among them 
the countries of Scandinavia. 

Room For Elxpansion 

The Scandinavians and our¬ 
selves have complementary 
economies; they sell us such 
important products as paper 
pulp, finished paper, timljer, iron 
ore, and food. We sell them 
coal, textiles, and large quan¬ 
tities of machinery, instruments, 
and tools. Though brisk, this 
trade could be expanded still 
further, especially as in the past 
few years some of the Scandin¬ 
avians have been selling more to 
us than we have sold to them. 

The language of finance uses 
the phrase that they have 
accumulated large sterling 
balances. As they hold a lot of 
our money which they cannot 
use, the Scandinavians, especially 
the Swedes, are very much in¬ 
terested in obtaining a bigger 
share of British goods. The Nor¬ 
wegians again, though not hold¬ 
ing big sterling balances, would 
nevertheless like to buy large 
quantities of our machines which 
they need to modernise their in¬ 
dustry. On the other hand, we 
ourselves are also interested in 
getting more of the many useful 
goods produced by the Scandin¬ 
avians, especially timber and 
food. 

Thus the basis exists for closer 
economic collaboration between 
Britain and Scandinavia. 

Whether the four countries 
form a union of the Benelux 
type or not, it is certain that 
many restrictions and regula¬ 
tions must be removed if trade 
is to flow more easily. And this 
was the main purpose of the 
Stockholm meeting. 


In Australian 
Waters 

gxANLEY Fowler, the Common¬ 
wealth Scientific and In¬ 
dustrial Research Organisation’s 
fishing research vessel, .has re¬ 
cently made a survey in certain 
Northern Australian reefs and 
banks which had not been visited 
since the days of Dampier and 
Flinders. 

The trip was most successful. 
It yielded catches of pike,, north¬ 
west snapper, three species of 
Spanish mackerel, red bass, 
sweetlips, and many other types 
of fish not previously known to 
inhabit Australian waters. - 

The most important biological 
discovery of the survey was the 
capture of a species of tuna 
about inches long. 

The Chief of the Organisation’s 
fisheries division considers the 
northern waters are a breeding 
ground for the tuna which in¬ 
habits the waters bounding the 
southern coasts of Australia. 

Only two other tuna breeding 
grounds are known today; one 
is in the Mediterranean and the 
other near Costa Rica, in the 
Caribbean Sea. 


Film Talks at the 
Museum 

SERIES of Christmas holiday 
film talks for children in¬ 
terested in natural history opens 
on December 27 at the Natural 
History Museum, South Ken¬ 
sington, and will last a fortnight. 

Dr F. C. Fraser, who is to talk 
on December 29 and January 
4 on Antarctic animals, will 
show a film which has been lent 
by the Falkland Islands Depend¬ 
encies Survey. Mammoths, other 
extinct animals, and ancient man 
are subjects of two talks to be 
given by Dr A. T. Hopwood on 
January 3 and 9. A lecture on 
moths, ants, and bluebottles will 
be given, with three films to 
illustrate it, by Mr Gilbert Nixon 
on December 30 and January 5. 

A French film will be shown at 
a lecture on Strange Food for 
Plants by Dr J. Ramsbottom on 
January 2 and January 6. 

Tours of the various galleries 
have been arranged during the 
holiday weeks, and children will 
afterwards be shown on the 
screen the birds and animals 
they have seen in the show 
cases. 


A Tale of Old Hudson Bay 


Continued from page 1 
Wales's Fort, a great stone build¬ 
ing which had taken 39 years to 
build. In August 1782 there ar¬ 
rived the redoubtable French 
admiral and explorer. La Perouse, 
with three ships and 400 men, 
to demand the surrender of 
the Fort. 

Hearne had only 39 men to 
man the Fort’s 42 cannon. ■ What 
could he do? To have attempted 
resistance would have meant 
killing and maiming men for no 
purpose—or so it must have 
seemed to this humane man, 
whose personal courage was 
beyond question. He surrendered 
the Fort without firing a shot, 
and for this, too, his critics at¬ 
tacked him. 

Generous La Perouse treated 
his prisoner well, for they were 
fellow explorers. He allowed the 
Englishman to keep his maps and 
journals. 

A modern explorer, Mr J. Tuzo 
Wilson, who has verified many 


of Hearne’s discoveries, writing 
in a recent number of The 
Beaver, the Hudson’s Bay Com¬ 
pany’s Quarterly, says: 

"Although 177 years have now 
passed since his successful return 
to Churchill, it does not seem 
too late for Samuel Hearne to 
achieve that greater glory to 
which his e.xploits entitle him.” 

FIRST WOMAN 
"SPEAKER ” 

■Y^Then -Mrs Nancy Hodges, 
Liberal member for 'Victoria, 
B C, was elected Speaker of the 
British • Columbia Legislative 
Assembly, recently, she became 
the first woman Speaker in the 
British Commonwealth. 

Mrs Hodges was born in 
London in 1888, and educated 
at King’s College, London. From 
1917 to 1944 she was women’s 


THIS KIND WORLD 

]]yj^R AND Mrs Montgomery and 
their three children, of 
Riverton, Wyoming, were left 
homeless and destitute when 
fire destroyed their house not 
long ago. 

Within a few hours of the lire 
neighbours had started a fund, 
and in four days 8000 dollars 
had been collected. Then volun¬ 
teers began work to complete a 
new house by Christmas. 


FOR A FRIEND OVERSEAS 

'THE CN will be sent to any 
•* address in the loorld each 
weclc for a whole year for 17s 4d. 
Please send your remittance, 
with full name and address of 
the friend to tvhom the C N is 
to be sent, to Subscription De¬ 
partment, Children’s Neiuspaper, 
The Fleetway House, Farringdon 
Street, London EC 4. 


If desired, a special greetings 
card bearing your naijie and 
editor of the Victoria Daily address zvill be sent tcith the 
News. first copy. 


The Children’s Newspaper, December 31, 1949 


News From Everywhere 


GOOD CUSTOMERS 

Mr Maxwell W. Mackenzie, 
deputy minister of Trade and 
Commerce, Ottawa, has stated 
that the average Canadian citi¬ 
zen buys sixteen times as much 
from Britain as the average 
American. If U S purchases from 
Britain were on a similar basis, 
he said, the trade crisis would 
be averted. 


The South African Nationalist 
Government has postponed the 
introduction of apartheid legisla¬ 
tion. Under this the Cape 
coloured, people would be re¬ 
moved from the common voters’ 
roll, and represented by three 
European members in the House 
of Assembly; and natives would 
not be represented in the. House 
at all. 


When Mr Bevin goes to 
Colombo for the Conference of 
Commonicealth Foreign Minis¬ 
ters, opening there on January 
9, he will travel to Rome by train, 
fly to Egypt, and embark in 
the cruiser H M S Kenya for 
Colombo. 

Mrs Eugenie Andersson, the 
new U S Ambassador 'to Den¬ 
mark, has a husband and 
family. Mr Andersson is to be 
given the rank of "distinguished 
foreigner ” by the Danish 
Foreign Ministry. 

A Famous Victory 

The tenth anniversary of the 
Battle of the River Plate, which 
led to the sinking of the Graf 
Spee, is being commemorated in 
Uruguay by the erection of a 
memorial to the Exeter, Ajax, 
and Achilles. It will include an 
anchor from the Ajax. 



Thirteen-year-old Brian Sears, of 
Wandsworth, London, who taught 
himself to pole-vault outside his 
house with a curtain rod, was in¬ 
vited to Herne Hill Harriers Club 
by jock Gunn, who is now his 
trainer. Brian can clear with ease 
a bar 7 feet high. 


A “tigon” named Maud, aged 
17, has died of a chill at the 
Belie Vue Zoo, Manchester. Her 
father was a tiger and her 
mother a lioness. 

Next May the Queen will 
launch the new H M S Ark Royal, 
successor to the Ark Royal which 
the Germans claimed they had 
sunk many times while she vias 
still afloat. 

Caught Up 

Father Christmas was para¬ 
chuting gently down at Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida, but drifted 
into telephone wires and eventu¬ 
ally came to earth with the aid 
of a fireman’s ladder. 

Believed to, be Britain’s oldest 
woman. Miss Elizabeth Payne of 
Abingdon, Berkshire, has just 
celebrated her 107 th birthday. 
Up to three years ago she regu¬ 
larly attended church.- 

A barking crow which can also 
cackle like a hen has gone from 
Holland to Batavia to join a 
cabaret. 

Indelible ink will be dabbed 
on some of the white whales 
which swarm in Hudson Bay 
during the summer in an effort 
to trace their movements during 
the winter. 

ROYAL CHRISTMAS TREES 

Two 30-foot Christmas trees 
from Windsor, a gift from the 
King, have been set up at St 
Paul’s Cathedral. 

A centre for amateur musicians 
is to be established in the old 
Mustek House, Norwich, which 
^was built in medieval times. 

A national moiement in Aus¬ 
tralia to ensure the speedy and 
smooth intake of the many 
thousands of immigrants is to 
begin at the Citizenship Con¬ 
vention at Canberra, to be held 
from January 25 to 27 

The Post Office has agreed that 
“in places of very exceptional 
beauty,” pillar boxes may be 
painted grey instead of red. 


Patrol Leader Richard Axford, 
15, of the 1st Thatcham Troop, 
has been awarded the Scout Gilt 
Cross for his prompt action and 
presence of mind in stopping a 
runaway pony at a gymkhana at 
Thatcham, Berks, last August. 

When presented with (he in¬ 
signia and diploma of the Nobel 
Peace Prize at Oslo, Lord Boyd- 
Orr announced that he would 
use the award, £7815, to help to 
establish a house in London 
where peace organisations can 
carry on their w'ork. 

Australia has 10,000 more 
factories and 200,000 more 
workers than she had ten years 
ago. Before the war Australia 
did not make motor vehicles; 
now she is turning out 20,000 a 
year. 

LONG SERVICE 

The Revd W. H. Hewlett 
Cooper, aged 99, Rector of Tock- 
enham, near Swindon, still 
preaches regularly, and recently 
christened his great-grandson. 
He has been Rector of Tocken- 
ham for 57 years. 


One Elephant, Please 

The Prime Minister of India 
has been petitioned by the 
Schoolchildren’s Parliament of 
West Berlin to send an elephant 
to the Berlin Zoo. 

The Borough of Boston, Lin¬ 
colnshire, has presented an oak 
pulpit to the church of Ooster- 
beek, Holland, to commemorate 
the men of the First Air-Landing 
Light Regiment, R A, who gave 
their lives in and about the 
churchyard at Oosterbeek. The 
regiment ivas stationed at Boston 
before the Battle of Arnhem. 

The Royal Society has given 
£1000 towards the cost of a 
marine biologieal station on 
Australia’s Great Barrier Reef. 

During October the total 
working population of Britain 
increased by 46,000. 

The gold medal of the Royal 
National Life-Boat Institution 
has been awarded for the first 
time since 1944. It was icon by 
Thomas King, coxswain of the 
life-boat of St Helier, Jersey, for 
rescuing a yacht ivith four men. 
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REFITTING ONE FAMOUS SHIP—BREAKING UP ANOTHER 

One of the new screws for the Queen Mary, which is being 
overhauled at Southampton. Beyond is the Aquitania, now 
retired from service. Right, men at work on the cruiser Ajax, 
which is being broken up at Newport, Monmouthshire. 


Turtle Who Would A-Roving Go 


GIANT sea-turtle, thirsting for 
adventure, boasted that he 
would swim as far south as 
Sydney. No doubt his fellow- 
turtles, remarking that there is 
no fool like an old fool, warned 
him that their tribe seldom ven¬ 
ture so far south, and that he 
would find the water uncomfort¬ 
ably cold. But there was no 
stopping him; Southward Ho he 
went! 

When the turtle was only 70 
miles from Sydney he saw some 
men fishing from a boat, and 
so pleased was he that he rolled 
over and waved one of his huge 
flippers at them. 

The result was astonishing. 
The fishermen, never dreaming 


that a turtle would be so far 
south, thought it was a human 
arm—of a swimmer in distress. 
One of them gallantly dived into 
the water and swam to the spot 
—to find himself gazing into the 
grinning face of the adventurous 
turtle. He swam back and told 
the other fishermen, and they 
decided to take home the un¬ 
usual visitor. They began splash¬ 
ing the water behind him in an 
alarming manner, forced him to 
seek refuge on a sandbank, and 
then managed to capture him. 

Now he is in Taronga Park 
Zoo at Sydney, much admired, 
of course, but probably wishing 
that he had taken the advice of 
his fellow sea-turtles. 


THE CHRISTMAS 
PUPPY 

j^jANY C N readers will have re¬ 
ceived puppies as Christmas 
presents this year. They are 
delightful gifts as long as they 
are .treated as pets and not as 
mere playthings. 

Information on the rearing 
and care of puppies is supplied 
free by the National Canine 
Defence League, 8 Clifford Street, 
New Bond Street, London, W 1, 
to all applicants who enclose an 
addressed envelope bearing a 
penny stamp. 


Admission Fee—One 
Tin Of Worms I 

Come time ago the C N told the 
• story of a live kiwi weigh¬ 
ing about four pounds, which 
had been caught in a trap set 
for opossums in a New Zealand 
forest and had had its right foot 
amputated. 

Kiwis are very scarce, and so 
permission of the New Zealand 
Government had to be obtained 
before this one-footed specimen 
became the first kiwi to find a 
place in a New Zealand zoo, at 
Auckland. 

Now comes news that Auck¬ 
land children are being admitted 
free of charge to the zoo on one 
condition—they must bring a tin 
of worms with them. 

The zoo. it is reported, cannot 
get enough worms to feed its 
kiwi so the authorities have 
adopted this novel method of in¬ 
creasing the supply. 


Deliberately Causing 
Fires 

At the Fire Research Station 
at Boreham Wood, Hertford¬ 
shire, an astonishing sight may 
be witne.ssed. Men walk about 
apparently dropping cigarette 
ends and burning matches care¬ 
lessly all over the place; but in¬ 
vestigation reveals that the men 
are scientists testing the fire- 
resisting qualities of various 
prepared materials.. 

Boreham Wood is the nerve- 
centre of a campaign designed to 
cut down the number of fires 
which occur in this country, and 
cause an enormous amount of 
damage. Reports of every fire in 
the country are sent here to be 
carefully analysed. 


Five British Cyclists 
For Empire Games 

Qwing to lack of funds, the 
National Cyclists’ Union 
.v.'ere able to select only four 
riders for the Empire Games 
in New Zealand; Tommy God¬ 
win, the captain, and A. New¬ 
man, of Birmingham; and Cyril 
Cartwright, and A. Geldard, of 
Manchester. These four were ex¬ 
pected to compete in five events, 
from the sprint to the distance 
road race, a great strain. 

Fortunately for Britain, how¬ 
ever, our cycling team will in¬ 
clude a fifth member—Eric Hol- 
royd, of London. Before Holroyd 
left his home to Journey to New 
Zealand under a Government- 
sponsored emigration scheme, he 
offered himself as a member of 
the team. After all, his fare 
would cost the N C U nothing, 
and by the time the Games were 
staged, he would be resident in 
New Zealand. His offer was 
readily accepted. 


Club of Ugly Faces 

A MOiVG some old minute- 
^ books 710W on viem at 
Stationers’ Hall is the record of 
the “Most Honourable and Face¬ 
tious Society of Ugly Faces.” It 
flourished in Liverpool in the 
eighteenth century, and a man 
might qualify for membership if 
he had, for instance, a nose like 
a “speaking trumpet," or a grin 
like a "ploughed field full of 
furrows:” 


Eccentric Scot 

J^DiNBURGK has just been cele¬ 
brating the 'oi-centenary of 
the birth of Hugo Arnot, who pub¬ 
lished a History of Edinburgh 
before he was 30, a remarkable 
feat of scholarship. The work is 
still widely consulted by students 
of the period. 

Many are the stories told of 
Arnot’s eccentric ways. On one 
occasion an old lady living in 
the same lodging house took ex¬ 
ception to the noise which Arnot 
made when he rang his bell for 
his servant. For some time Arnot 
took no notice of her complaints, 
but at last he told her that he 
had made up his mind to stop his 
bell-ringing—and he was as good 
as his word; to the old lady's 
chagrin he began to summon the 
servant by pistol shot instead. 


TROUT 


TRAVELLERS 

'J’HE English trout must be 
among the most widely dis¬ 
tributed fish in the world. 

In the eighteen-sixties it was 
introduced into New Zealand and 
later into America, South Africa, 
Kashmir, Ceylon, Tasmania, and 
Australia—and now descendants 
of the trout which were taken to 
Australia some sixty years ago 
have become “emigrants.” 

Twenty thousand live brown 
trout, each barely an inch long, 
have been flown to New Guinea 
from Sydney, travelling in cool 
cans of water. Within a few 
years the waters there should be 
well stocked. 


Feeding the Pigeons 

In London with a company of fifteen Indian ballet dancers, Amala 
and 6-year-old Ananda, son of the producer, Uday Shankar, 
make friends with the pigeons in Trafalgar Square. 


STOPPING THE 
SHIP’S ROLL 

gRiTisH Railways are making 
the experiment of fitting the 
cross-Channel vessel Invicta with 
stabilisers which, it is hoped, will 
considerably reduce the roll of 
the ship and prove a boon to 
poor travellers. 

The stabilisers are retractable 
fins which protrude below the 
waterline from the sides of the 
ship, and they will be controlled 
automatically by a small gyro¬ 
scope. When the ship begins to 
roll one fin will immediately be 
depressed and the other elevated, 
thus counteracting the roll. 


Caribbean Rice-Bowl 

TJefore the war the British 
West Indies obtained their 
vital rice supplies from Indi.a 
and Burma, and when wai'timo 
transport difficulties interrupted 
these imports, the West Indies 
turned to British Guiana, whose 
rice output at that time was too 
small to meet the increased de¬ 
mand fully. ~ 

Production was rapidly ex¬ 
panded; however, particularly 
when a large grant from the 
Colonial Development Corpora¬ 
tion in 1945 led to the introduc¬ 
tion of mechanised methods; and 
despite unfavourable w'eather, 
this year’s yield per acre com¬ 
pares well with yields in other 
parts of the world, the total out¬ 
put being the largest on record. 

British Guiana intends to con¬ 
tinue expanding its production 
of rice—up to 100,000 tons 
annually in three years' time, 
with half a million tons as the 
target ten years from now. 


ROYAL ARTIST 

JJolland's ex-Queen Wilhelm- 
ina, who left her throne last 
year after reigning for 58 years 
and was succeeded by Queen 
Juliana, is making good use of 
her retirement. 

For many years the ex-Queen 
has been an enthusiastic artist,, 
and now she spends much time 
sitting on a dyke bank in the 
Dutch island of Walcheren at 
work with her paintbrush and 
canvas. 

The other day many citizens 
of The Hague attended an ex¬ 
hibition of their former Queen’s 
work. The pictures shown in¬ 
cluded British landscapes which 
she painted during her wartime 
exile in Britain. Her favourite 
spots were woods near Maiden¬ 
head in Berkshire, and Blair 
Atholl in Perthshire. 


QUICK WORK 

J)avid James Murr.ay, a 72- 
year-old shearer of Tas¬ 
mania, who has been shearing 
more than 100 sheep a day, broke 
his own record the other day 
when he clipped the fleeces of 
123 sheep in eight hours. 


FILMING THE 
VATICAN 

British film company is 
making a full-length film in 
Technicolor of the Vatican and 
the ceremonies connected with 
the Holy See. 

As some of the priceless paint¬ 
ings might be damaged by the 
great heat generated by modern 
arc lights, Vatican officials, ther¬ 
mometer in hand, stand by to 
watch that the temperature 
does not rise above the danger 
level. 


Railwaymeii Off to 
Australia 

J^arly in 1950 the first group of 
1000 British railwaymen will 
sail v/ith their families-to Aus¬ 
tralia, to work on the Victorian 
Railways. 

These thousand men were 
chosen from 25,000 volunteers, 
preference being given to men 
with families, in the hope that 
their sons will grow up to be rail¬ 
waymen in Australia. One of the 
emigrants has nine sons. 
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How A Little Woman. 
Wrote “Little Women" 


of us will soon be seeing 
the film, adapted from Louisa 
Alcott's Little Women, a book 
about a family of four girls which 
is still widely read. The story 
behind this story is less widely 
known, however, and it is worth 
recalling. 

In September 1867 Louisa 
Alcott visited her publisher with 
a bundle of fairy stories, which 
he was unable to accept. His 
greatest demand at that time 
was for girls’ stories, and he 
asked her to write one. 

Months passed without a word 
from Miss Alcott, and at last the 
publisher wrote and asked her if 
she had begun the book; and on 
receiving the letter she asked her 
mother “How am I to write a 
book for girls?" 


“Well, my dear," her mother 
answered," you were once a little 
girl yourself; think of the old 
days, all the fun we had, not for¬ 
getting our sorrows and cares, 
and describe it every bit, as best 
you can.” 

That was just what Louisa 
Alcott did. One May morning' 
she went to her desk and began 
to write. Memories of her child¬ 
hood came crowding back to her; 
she re-lived the events in her 
home life—the concerts in the 
old barn, all the fun she and her 
sisters had had. 

The -story flowed easily from 
her pen, though she had misgiv¬ 
ings about it, as is revealed by a 
comment in one of her letters; 

“I plod away at my book, our 
queer plays and experiences 
might prove interesting, but I 
doubt it.” But by July she had 
finished Little Women. 


Watched by some of the other young artists. Muffin the Mule 
meets Penny the Monkey at a rehearsal of Christmas Party” 
at the Cambridge Theatre, London 


CHRISTMAS SHOWS 

Among Christmas entertainments for children in London 
are many old favourites as well as some new productions. 

.NEW idea in entertainment 
for young people—a revue 
tor children called Christmas 
Party—is now being presented at 
the Cambridge Theatre, London. 
The hero of the show is Muffin 
the Mule, the prime favourite of 
Television Children's Hour. 

Good old Muffin arrives by 
helicopter and keeps a river of 
titters rippling through the 20 
scenes of the performance. 
Muffin is also “lending a hoof ” 
to the Child Road Safety Cam¬ 
paign, and he joins children in 
singing a new party song. Round 
the Roundabout. 

Another novelty this year is 
a pantomime on the ice at Em¬ 
press Hall, Earl's Court, London. 
It is called Cinderella on Ice. 

Timeless Peter Pan is, of 
course, in London again, with 
Margaret Lockwood, the famous 
film actress, taking the part at 
the Scala Theatre. 

Treasure Island has come to 
the Fortune Theatre, London, 
with Cavan Malone as Jim 
Hawkins and Donald Wolfit as 
that smooth-tongued desperado. 
Long John Silver. 

All the best pantomimes have 
faii'ies, and a fairy ballet, light 
as thistledown, is seen at work in 
one of the pictures. 


The Children's Newspaper, December SI, 19^,9 


Hogmanay and All That 


Year's night and New 
Year’s Day are marked by 
many quaint and ancient cus¬ 
toms in Scotland. 

Best-known, of course, is the 
widespread habit of “first-foot¬ 
ing ” neighbours after the last 
stroke of twelve has heralded 
the New^ Year, the “first-footer” 
being provided with food and 
drink to symbolise the prosperity 
that will follow his visit during 
the next twelve months. In 
Dundee no “first-footer ” is com¬ 
plete without his red herring 
suitably bedecked with coloured 
ribbons, carried as a token of 
good luck. 

On many lonely farms in 
Angus and parts of the east coast 
there is another symbolic custom 
of shooting the Old Year dead. 
As the hour of twelve begins lo 
strike the farmer goes to the 
door with his gun, aims it to¬ 
wards the sky and fires twice; 
the Old Year is dead and the 
way is clear for the New Year. 

Fireball Parades 

Then there are the fireball 
parades held in several places in 
Scotland at Hogmanay—probably 
survivals of ancient Druidical 
rites. On Auld Year’s Nicht at 
Stonehaven, for instance, a pro¬ 
cession of youths marches 
through the streets, swinging 
round their heads blazing fire¬ 


balls consisting of tallow and 
rope soaked in oil. The whirl¬ 
ing fireballs, flaring in the dark¬ 
ness, light up their figures and 
make a strange spectacle. At 
Comrie, in Perthshire, there is 
a. similar procession; but here 
the men bear torches fastened 
to the tops of long poles, and 
at the end of the march the 
torches are thrown into a heap 
to form a bonfire. 

An Ancient Game 

At Ravenscraig Castle, near 
Kirkcaldy, in Fife, New Year’s 
Day is celebrated with a ganle' 
called “A Bawbee She Kyles,”, 
which has been played for many 
centuries. A hole is made in a 
grassy lawn and the game, con-. 
sists of trying to roll an old 
cannon ball into it, when it is 1 
said to have “kyled.” Wagers of 
a “bawbee ” (a halfpenny) are 
made as the ball is in motion,, 
and the air resounds with 
shouts of “a bawbee she kyles,” 
or alternatively, “a bawbee she 
doesna.” 

There are many more of such 
quaint customs in Scotland, too 
numerous to mention, and most 
of themi stretching back into 
the remote past. But the pre¬ 
vailing mood of them all is the 
same—one of revelry, friendli¬ 
ness, and good cheer. 


Louisa Alcott’s doubts were 
shared by the publisher; when 
he received the manuscript he ' 
thought it very dull. However, 
he took it home and gave it to 
his little niece to read. 


Valerie Moon as Prince Charming kisses the hand of Cinders, played By the 
Swedish ice-star Maj Britt, in ” Cinderella on Ice ” 


Margaret Lockwood as Peter Pan, with 
her shadow—a length of silk cr&pe 


A Child’s Delight • 

Soon she 'W’as absorbed in its 
pages, now laughing, now crying : 
a little, but all the time deeply 
engrossed in the tale of the four 
sisters and the boy next door; 
and when she had finished the 
story she heaved a sigh and said; 
“Oh, uncle! And what happened 
next? I must know what hap-- 
pened next.” 

That settled it! The book was' 
published, and soon many other, 
girls, and their parents, too, were 
wanting to know “what happened 
next. ” So Louisa Alcott wrote a 
sequel and called it Good Wives, 
or Little Women Wedded. She 
also carried on the tale in Little 
Men and Jo’s Boys, so that in 
all there are four delightful 
bocks about the March family. 


At the Conti School of Dancing in London, these light-footed 
young ballet dancers practise playing at fairies for Christmas 
pantomimes at various theatres 


Donald Wolfit as Long John Silver 
and Cavan Malone as Jim Hawkins 
in *• Treasure Island ” 
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OTHER PEOPLE’S JOBS—Alan Ivimey visits an island in the Thames 
Estuary so that he can tell readers about the work of a . . . 


COUNTRY POSTMAN ’ 



Postman Bradley waits for Havengore 
Bridge to be lowered 


Homeward bound—Nearing the end of his 24-mile round Mr Bradley Alan Ivimey has a word with the post- 
re-crosses Havengore Bridge on his way back to Great Wakering man as he crosses the Creek 


I F there is one job more than 
another which is associated 
with Christmas, it’s the post¬ 
man’s, surely. So, for this 
particular number of C N the 
Editor asked me to go and find 
a postman—and it would have to 
be one with a real country 
round. Most of us live in 
towns nowadays, but the whole 
tradition of Christmas, as our 
Christmas cards always show— 
the Waits, the old Mail Coach 
on a snowy road, the robin bn a 
winter branch—seems to need a 
country background. 

Well, I could have gone to the 
Yorkshire Wolds or the coves of 
Cornwall or anywhere far and 
e.'cciting, and yet I wondered if I 
might not find a real, country 
postman within, say, 50 miles of 
the C N office and Fleet Street. 
And I did. 

JT was on an island in Essex 
that I found him. Did you 
know' there were islands in 
Essex? There are, where the 
Thames estuary curves up to 
meet the North Sea; and you 
find there some of the loneliest 
avres in England. And all within 
a few miles of Southend, 
London’s nearest seaside resort. 

Postman Bradley is a good, 
sturdy blue-eyed Essex man, and 
he delivers the mail to the island 
of Foulness. And the long black 
bridge across Havengore Creek, 
leading on to the island, is just 


about 40 miles, in a straight line, 
from the C N office. 

(jHRiSTMAS letters and parcels 
get to Foulness and its lone 
farms just as regularly as to any¬ 
where else, thanks to Postman 
Bradley. He was born on the 
island, at Courtsend, and has 
22 years’ service to his credit, 
including two in the Army. But 
now' he is married and lives in 
the village of Barling, just inland 
of the last of the mass of twist¬ 
ing waterways between the island 
and the mainland. His garden is 
famous for greengages, too. 

His day starts early. He cycles 
a mile or so into Great Waker¬ 
ing, arriving at the Post Office 
there at 5.30 a m, three-and-a 
half hours before it opens to the 
public. It takes him about 45 
minutes to sort the letters for the. 
island which have come by van 
from Southend. Then he sets off 
for the six-and-a-half mile ride 
to Foulness Village. 

J^EAVino the little yellow-grey 
church, which has a stumpy 
spire and red root, the road 
bends north-eastward and soon 
comes to water and the long 
iron bridge of Havengore Creek. 
In fact he has to cross three 
creeks, each, at high tide, as 
wide as a good-sized river, before 
he reaches the island. It is a 
great flat open space of grass¬ 
land and plough, with very few 
trees. There is scarcely anything 


to interrupt your view of the 
sky in which the clouds stand np 
like mountains, Away to the 
east, beyond miles of gra.ssy sea¬ 
wall, are the vast Maplin Sands 
and the North Sea. North is the 
wide estuary of the River Crouch, 
while westtt'ard the River Roach 



Postman Bradley 


and its branches cut you off from 
the rest of England. 

he gets to Havengore 
Creek, the postman may be 
held up in the middle of the 
bridge by the raising of the 
centre section, which can be 
cranked up by hand to let yachts 
or sailing barges through. And 
the wind can blow very bitterly 
across here, I can tell you. 
Mr Bradley told me that, accord¬ 
ing to the wind, the journey from 
Great Wakering to Foulness 
village may take him anything 
from 35 minutes to an hour-and- 
a-half. 

The strongly-built red bicycle 
which he rides has a big carrier 
in front for parcels, and they 
don’t help progress much in a 
head wind either His normal 
load in the big brown canvas bag 
slung over his shoulder is 150-200 
letters for the 370 or so in¬ 
habitants of the island, but at 
Christmas the load goes up to 
about 500, and needs two journeys 
Instead of one. 

J’ouLNESS Post Office, when he 
gets there, is a long, old 
black house of weather-boards; 


the only shop in the village and 
with a nice old bakery at one 
end. It stands back from the 
road beyond a little green with 
a white goat. In the bakery 
Mr Bradley puts aside the mail 
for the north part of the island 
which is delivered by another 
postm.an, and he collects the 
letters and parcels for the main¬ 
land. Then he sets off on his 
round to the rest of the island. 
It is a 24-mile journey altogether. 

j^ANv farms can only be 
reached at the end of tracks 
often deep in mud, though 
latterly more hard roads have 
•been built. Dykes, brimming with 
steel-cold water, cut off farm 
from farm, and the most lonely 
one of all, with the hard-working 
name of Small Gains, is two 
miles from the main road. In a 
hard winter, with deep snow, 
riding a bicycle is out of the 
question. You have to be tough 
to be the postman on Foulness. 

In the old days, the only way 
for the mails to reach the island 
at all was by horse and cart 
along the sands from Southend 
at low tide. 

gEsiDES mail, that red bicycle 
carries a little white canvas 
bag. Every Wednesday Postman 
Bradley goes to the doctor’s 
surgery at Great Wakering—he 
has his own key—and picks up 
the medicines and so on which 
have been made up for patients 


on the island, and delivers them, 
too. Taking it one way and 
another, that sturdy figure in the 
blue uniform and with the red 
bicycle is one which a lot of 
people must be more than a little 
glad to see. 

It’s a grand spot. Foulness, if 
you like great sweeps of sand and 
sea and marsh—and wild birds. 
At daw'n or sunset, sometimes, he 
can hear that indescribable noise 
made by a couple of thousand 
wild gee.se come in from the sea 
to feed. 

You’d think Postman Bradley 
wanted a rest when he got home, 
but his afternoons are spent, 
whenever possible, at cricket or 
football. He doesn’t play centre- 
forward for the Post Office team 
any more, as he used to, but is 
one of the official Essex County 
referees and keeps up with the 
game that way. In summer he 
still performs as a medium.-fast 
bowler. 

go on Christmas morning you 
won't see any bearded Santa 
Claus waiting to cross Havengore 
Bridge, but Postman Bradley on 
his red bicycle. You can hang up 
your stocking on the island, just 
as readily as anywhere else in the 
country, and be sure that the 
lonely figure on the red cycle, 
pedalling down the long marsh¬ 
land road, with a carrier bulging 
with parcels, will get there—rain, 
snow, or blow—and fill it for you! 



Postman Bradley collects letters from Foulness Post Office 
before setting off to the rest of the island 



Foulness Post Office is also a bakery, so Mr Bradley has to take 
care he does not pack any loaves into his bag by mistake I 
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Einstein and the Didjeridoo 


T>rofessor Albert Einsteiii, 
whose theory of relativity is 
world-famous, was confronted 
the other day by a new problem 
which baffled him. 

Somebody sent him from Aus¬ 
tralia a strange instrument, 
seven feet long, known as a 
didjeridoo. It is an aboriginal 
chanting-tube hollowed out of 
wood. 

Professor Einstein, who is fond 
of all forms of music, took the 
didjeridoo to his study at Prince¬ 
ton University, New Jersey, and 


tried to play a simple tune on it, 
but could not do so. 

“At first I tried using it as a 
flute, but without succes.s," he 
said afterwards. "Then I tried 
to play it like a trumpet, but with 
no satisfactory results.” 

So now he has written to the 
sender of the gift asking for 
complete details about how to 
play 'the didjeridoo, for he is 
determined to master the instru¬ 
ment just as he has ma.stered 
abstruse problems of physics and 
mathematics. 


Princess Elizabeth takes a look at a 
formidable-locking suit of armour 
during a visit to the armoury of the 
French League of Knights of St John 
in Valetta, Malta. 


Hillside Carols 

Framed by trees at Thirlmere, 
Cumberland, children of the 
village school sing carols in the 
open air during a speil of winter 
sunshine. 


HARD AND SOFT 

recent Report dealing with 
“hard ” and “ soft ” water 
reveals the cost to us of hard 
water, which uses up more soap, 
and indirectly damages clothes 
washed in it. 

As to the distinction, there was 
once a boy who thought that 
hard water was ice and the 
opposite a soft drink. But water 
is called hard when it contains 
certain salts, mostly of lime, 
which it picks up from the earth 
it passes through. When soap is 
used with hard water it is 
chemically changed into some¬ 
thing which does not dissolve in 
water; whereas soap used with 
soft water produces something 
which dissolves and forms a good 
lather. 

Thus hard water entails the 
waste of soap at nearly three 
ounces a head a week, and at a 
cost of 8s 2d per head a year, 
to say nothing of damage to 
clothing at 10s. 

This Report, Water Softening, 
(Stationery Office, Is 6d), urges 
all undertakings providing water 
to consider softening it before 
supplying it to the public. 


White Man’s Magic in the Swamps 


j^N omelette made from croco¬ 
dile eggs sounds a doubtful 
treat, but Professor Prank Deben- 
ham ate one while he was in 
Northern Rhodesia surveying the 
Bangweulu swamp at the re¬ 
quest of the Colonial Office. 

The professor says that the 
omelette had a distinctly “eggy ” 
taste, rather like that of the egg 
powder used in Britain during 
the war; but the colour was a 
greenish yellow. His omelette 
was made from about 30 new- 
laid eggs taken from a nest con¬ 
taining about 120. 

Crocodiles are inseparable 
from witchcraft to the supersti¬ 
tious natives, and the professor’s 
cook-boy warned him that if he 
ate the dish he was sure to turn 
into a crocodile if he did not die! 
The prolessor did neither. 

The natives were astounded, 
too, by something which hap¬ 
pened on Lake Bangweulu. Pro¬ 
fessor Debenham noticed that 
marsh gas, or methane, was ris¬ 
ing from the lake, so the district 
officer threw’ a lighted match at 
the water. Immediately flames 
six feet high flashed from the 
surface. To the natives it was 
just magic. 

Pi’ofesscr Debenham’s oarsnjen 
were from fne tribe that in¬ 
habits the swamps he was explor¬ 
ing, and they are more at home ' 
in boats than on dry land. Their 
boats are very narrow and the 
natives always stand as they ro’w. 


with the result that they always 
stand with one foot in front of 
the other. 

Stories have been told of a 
web-footed people who were be¬ 
lieved to live in the Bangweulu 
.swamps. Asked about these, Pro¬ 
fessor . Debenham said he had 
found no trace of them, but the 
natives who lived in the swamps 
certainly had peculiarly-shaped 
splayed feet. Also, the situtunga 
antelope found there has similar 
feet to enable it to walk on the 
floating vegetation of the 
swamps. 

In this seldom-visited part of 
Africa, Mrs Debenham was re¬ 
garded with surprise and interest 
by the natives, many of whom 
have never seen a white woman. 


Princess & Knight 


The: Children 



WELCOME 1950! 


T he New Year will bring the 
calendar to the half-century 
mark ; the fiftieth year of the 
twentieth century lias almost 
arrived and \vc greet it. 

This new year will be a con¬ 
venient time for stocktaking. 
It will be a time for lifting the eye 
and the heart to the future. 
Much has already been done this 
century to make life riclier and 
fuller for most of mankind ; hut 
much remains still to be done by 
the generation of youth which 
will live to greet A d 2000. 


Y^ar, disease, and the barriers 
between the peoples—tliese 
are among the giants which 
stand in the way of a nobler and 
better life for all. But only the 
valiant dedication of youth’s 
energy and enthusiasm can rid 
the world-of them, and make this 
twentieth century the proudest 
century since Time began. 

As wo wish each other a 
Happy New Year wc believe tliat 
the best is yet to be. That is the 
mark of hope which in the dark¬ 
est hours characterises the spirit 
of man; nothing that may 
happen in this new year can 
quench tliat belief. 


In this brave new year we move 
forward knowing that we are 
the explorers of unknown realms 
of boundless opportunity. 


]{i>ig out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy hells, across the 
snoiv : 

'The year is going, let him go ; 
Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Ring out a slowly dying cause. 
And ancient forms of party strife; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life. 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Ring out old shapes of foul 
disease ; 

Ring out the narrowing lust of 
gold ; 

Ring out the thousand zmrs of old. 

Ring in the thousand years of 
peace. 


No Shorthand at School 


■Young people at school arc 
often soundly advised to 
concentrate on acquiring a good 
education before they worry 
about a career. This advice is 
empliasised in a recent Report 
whicli states that commercial 
subjects, particularly, shorthand 
and typewriting, should not be 
taught in Secondary Modern 
Schools. 


The Committee which lias 
issued tliis Report—Education 
for Commerce (Statfcmcry Office, 
IS 6d)—consider that pupils 
wishing to learn shorthand and 
typewriting shoidd first com¬ 
plete a normal course of second¬ 
ary grammar or secondary com¬ 
mercial Type, and then be 
transferred to a college for 
further education, where six- 
month intensive or longer courses 
should be, available. 


Hand of Fellowship 


'Y'liis country has never had a 
better friend than Field- 
Marshal Smuts, who once fought 
against us in battle ; and the 
company assembled at the Ju¬ 
bilee reunion of the Suffolk South 
African War Veterans’ Associa¬ 
tion ivere therefore delighted 
to have a letter from him. 


“ Today we can look back on 
the events of 50 years ago, winch 
are still among the most vivid 
memories of our lives,’’ flie 
message ran. “ They have been 
overshadowed by the greatest 
storms that have since burst 
over mankind and devastated 
our fair world. But they still 
remain among our cherished 
memories and greatest e.xperi- 


enccs of our lives . . . 


“ History has drawn its spoigc 
over all the bitterness of fio 
strife, and only human nieuiorcs 
survive, to draw the oM ;n- 
tagonists together ... 

“ To mj' old comrades, fric; 
and enemies of the jiast, I 
stretch out a hand of fellows lip 
across this spaa of 50 years.’’ 


DISTANT PROSPECT 

gv 1952-53 British fanuTS 
should be producing ratncr 
more than half our total meat 
suiiplies, said Sir Henry Turner 
of the Ministry of Food recently. 

“ By then we should have 
learnt the truth of the old saying, 
‘ The customer is always rightj;’ ’’ 
he went on. " The customer 
will once more have begun to 
call the tune, and the welfare 
of the livestock industry will 
again depend on the , extent'-to 
which farmers can produce what 
the customer wants at a reason¬ 
able price.” 

Meanwhile, as we carve our 
tiny joint, we must say with 
Shakespeare; , 

I will with patience hear, eihd 
find a time : Till then, my noble 
friend, chciy upon this. 


JUST AN IDEA 
As jSIontosquic.il wrote, It is 


always the adventurers Viu 


accomplish great things. 


Under the E( 


many offices arc in London base¬ 
ments, Secretaries taka do .on 
the letters. r-, * 


JT is always best to get facts on ih.c 
spot, says a reporter. Tliought 
Jic would rather get them in his 
paper. . ^ 


^OME laundry worticrs are pie.^-'ing 
for increased wages. Especially 


the ironers. 


]\JANY girls are keen on horfi's. 
And off them. 


ti-r . ir? _ , 


The Report states that type¬ 
writing should not be taught to 
pupils under 14, and that short¬ 
hand should not be taught to 
those under 15. 






¥ 0 ...f'-e 



QIIILDREN’S parties arc too ncisy, s 
a crilie. Bui usually a howlingpuci 
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THINGS SAID 

J SEE no harm in the profit 
motive provided it does not 
mean excessive jirofits obtained 
at the cost of others, and 
provided it is not the cliief 
motive of work. 

The Archbishop of York 

J BELIEVE that with the world 
situation as it now is, we 
can say that the period of 
depression is over and the 
United Nations is again the 
hope of the world. 

Dr Gilbert Murray, O M 

■yiiE nations are tired of fighting 
fruitless wars ; but they 
arc no less tired of hearing 
barren prcccjits. Tlie peoples 
want words that are borne out 
by deeds. 

Uncsco's Director-General 

'Y'ue more the spirit of gambling 
prevails, the less will be the 
right attitude taken towards 
work. The Dishop of London 

-44.- 

Brother Artists and 
the Detective 

M AMY of our parents and grand¬ 
parents will regret that the 
Strand Magazine is to cease 
publication after a long and 
honourable career. 

It was in 'J'hc Strand that 
Conan Doyle’s great detective 
Sherlock Holmes made his bow 
and we recall a story told to us 
by "Sherlock Holmes” himself. 

When the cpiestion of illustra¬ 
tions lor the stories arose, the 
Editor remembered an artist 
named Paget whom he had met 
some time before, and it was 
arranged for Sid I’agct to do the 
work. As his model for the great 
detective Sid used his brother 
Wal, who was also an artist. 

Later it became known that 
the artist the Editor had met 
was W'al, and not Sid. 

The familiar Sherlock Holmes 
features are those of Wal Paget 
so, although Sid created the 
drawing.s, brother Wal is also 
forever associated with fiction’s 
most famous detective. 


Jitor’s Table 



UOUSEWITE says that wash¬ 
ing-up makes her bad-itmpeyed' 
And she turns on the tup. 


0 

I.ONDON firm will send 150 
key workers to Australia to 
open two shoe factories. Why 
not shoe workers ? 

0 

^ SCULPTOR likes to rejlect 
-— all sorts of emotions. Pul 

^ docs not want critics to cast re-. 

— flcctions'on his work. 

) 

' A. "'■ho did not believe 

— in banks hid his money in 
rys a hose-pipe. Said it gave him 
css. an interest. 


Happy Christmas 
in Asia 

OR the first time in history a 
conference representing the 
Christian churches of the Asiatic 
countries has been meeting, at 
Bangkok in Siam, and its mem¬ 
bers are now on their-way home. 

This conference was held be¬ 
cause the churches in countries 
like India, Japan, Pakistan, 
Indonesia, and Burma have 
become independent. 

They have different problems 
from the Christian churches in 
the West, and their peoples look 
out on a different world. Most 
of these peoples are small farm¬ 
ers and peasants living on the 
land. They do not live in big 
cities'. They can give only small 
amounts to the work of their 
churches. 

They still need the help of the 
West and of missionaries from 
Britain and America, but they 
are eager to govern their own 
affairs, and so the conference has 
been discussing these problems, 
and also the bigger one of how 
to win more people for Chris¬ 
tianity throughout Asia. 

Only a few white people have 
been at this conference, which 
was arranged by the World 
Council of Churches and the 
International Missionary Coun¬ 
cil, but the news the delegates 
are taking home will gladden the 
hearts of all Christians every¬ 
where. 

Christianity is strengthening 
its hold in the continent that 
gave it birth ; and thousand.s of 
simple homes throughout that 
vast area will be happier tliis 
Christmas because of what has 
taken place in Bangkok. 

-4^- 

Where Bunsen Burners 
are Precious 

■yuE world effort to repair the 
damage done by the war to 
education is being gallantly led 
by Unesco. 

" There are communities and 
provinces in some war-torn 
countries where civilisation 
itself is literally dying out for 
lack of pencils or blackboards or 
schoolroom desks,” writes the 
Director-General in the pam- 
}ihlct Science Laboratories in 
Need (Stationery Office, pd). 

“The destruction of science 
laboratories seriously threatens 
world progress,” he writes. ” Im¬ 
agine a nation . . , where medical 
students, for want of micro¬ 
scopes, have never seen the 
bacillae of microbial diseases ; 
wlicrc lack of equipment has 
made it impossible to produce 
tpialified engineers or teach chil¬ 
dren elementary physics or 
chemistry . . .” 

At Athens University, states 
tlic pamphlet, it is not rare to see 
20 students crowding round a 
single Biinscn burner. 


THE GOOD WISHES 

jyjANY merry Christmases, 
friendships, great accumu¬ 
lation of cheerful recollections, 
affection on earth and Heaven at 
last for all of us. 

Charles Dickens 


December 31, 19A9 

Homes For Old 
Locomotives 

]]^J[any people have an affection 
for old locomotives, and 
preservation of famous examples 
is a matter of wide interest; but 
unfortunately their maintenance 
and, housing in any numbers is 
very expensive 

The Railway Executive and 
the principal societies interested 
in the preservation of historic 
locomotives have theref ore 
agreed to a scheme establishing a 
collection of models and draw¬ 
ings which depict the types that 
represent important stages in 
locomotive development. A com¬ 
mittee will first examine the 
extent to which suitable models 
are already on show. 

Meanwhile, the Railway Execu¬ 
tive are keeping the name¬ 
plates of historic engines when 
scrapped; and they have agreed 
not to scrap those which are the 
last of their type when these are 
withdrawn from seiwice, without 
first consulting the societies. 

Thus it is hoped that at least 
the most famous of the veterans 
will be found a home on their 
retirement. 


The Climbers 



Professor Imdad Hussain, Senior 
Lecturer at Edwardes College, 
Peshawar, Pakistan, visiting Britain 
to study health, housing, and social 
services,watches ambitious climbers 
at a London nursery school. 


RECRUITING GOOD! 

'£'he Boys’ Brigade, 66 years old, 
is marching on with all the 
vigour of youth, and its annual 
report show.s that it is stronger 
than ever. 

Its membership, 90,791, in the 
British Isles during 1948-49, 
shows an increase on the pre¬ 
vious year, and Us Junior Re- 
serv'e, the Life Boys—aged 9 to 
12—has reached a new peak with 
a membership of 59,546, an in¬ 
crease of 2083. 

The boys and their officers 
contributed £13,605 for overseas 
missions work as well as £12,084 
for charitable causes at home, 
and they sent footballs to over 
40 B B companies in the 
Colonies. Five boys were given 
Brigade awards for gallantry in 
life-saving. 

More than 48,000 of them in 
Britain spent a week or longer 
under canvas, and there have 
been first-aid classes, signalling, 
swimming, athletics, wayfaring, 
seamanship, and clubroom ac¬ 
tivities. 

Religious instruction in the 
Bible Class and the respect for 
discipline evolved through drill, 
have continued to call forth a 
ready acceptance from the boy.s. 


Formosa THE Beautiful 

r\RlVEN inland by the advancing Communist armies, and dis- 
^ mayed by the desertion of their own generals with their 
armies, the Nationalist Government of China have established 
themselves on Formosa, the island which lies 100 miles beyond 
the eastern coast of that vast country. 


On this island, which is about 
the size of Holland, the Gov¬ 
ernment may for a time feel 
secure, for their Communist foes 
at present lack transport by air 
or water, whereas they presum¬ 
ably still retain part of that array 
of 270 small warship.? which 
America transferred to them in 
1946. 

Nor has Formosa been a centre 
of communism. In recent years, 
however, the native Chinese have 
strongly resented the influx of 
mainland Chinese who seized for 
themselves the property aban¬ 
doned by the defeated Japane,se. 

Camphor Isle 

The Japanese had ruled the 
island for 50 years, having seized 
it from China in 1895 and re¬ 
named it Taiwan. It has other 
names, such as Camphor Isle be¬ 
cause at one time it was the 
main source of the world’s sup¬ 
plies. of camphor, . its fertility 
and abundant harvests of wheat, 
Pfiaize, and millet also earned for 
it the title of the Granary of 
China. The name Formosa 
means “The Beautiful.” 

The population of approxi¬ 
mately six millions is Chinese, 
except for 100,000 or so aborigi¬ 
nals (who until modern times 
' were head hunters), and some 
remnants of the Japanese “colon¬ 
ists ” who were planted there to 
occupy all key positions and 
secure a monopoly of the trade. 
This was part of the campaign 
of ruthless “Japanisation ” in 
which everything was done to 
eradicate Chinese influence. The 
invaders insisted on the Japanese 
language being taught, and all 
Chinese plays and processions 
were banned. Chinese mer¬ 
chants were steadily evicted, 
foreign companies were dispos¬ 
sessed, and Japanese “big busi¬ 
ness ” stepped in. 

Formosa, with it.s airfields and 
naval harbours, was the first link 
in the chain of aggres.sion forged 
by the Japanese during this cen¬ 
tury. It could dominate the sea¬ 
ports on the Chinese mainland 
and, as events proved, served as 
an outpost for' the e.'.tab]i.sh- 
ment of Japan’s Pacific Empii’e. 
Consequently, the Allies were 
compelled to attack the Japan¬ 
ese strongholds by air and sea. 

Gne thing,' however, the war 
machines could not destroy—the 
beauty of the island, with 


glorious mountain ranges clad 
with splendid forests, spectacular 
coastal scenery, and valleys of 
wonderful fertility. Most of the 
eastern half of Formosa is moun¬ 
tainous, but the w'cst is a highly- 
cultivated plain. .Along stretches 
of the coast run some of the most 
magnificent cliffs in the world, 
rising sheer, to between two and 
three thousand feet. 

Unfortunately, the island is not 
well off for natural harbours. In 
fact, there are only three good 
ports, one of them being Tainan, 
on the south-west coast, which 
'.vas developed by the Japanese, 
and has a population exceeding 
100,000. 

The capital is Taipei, a modern 
city of a third of a million people 
in the north of the island. It is 
excellently laid-out with impres¬ 
sive public buildings, wide streets 
and .spacious parks, the winding 
Tamsuiyei River adding to the 
general charm of the scene.. 

Only a few miles distant is 
Keelung, the principal port- of 
Formosa, at the terminus of the 
coastal railway. The harbour, 
small but deep, can be safely en¬ 
tered by large vessels, and the 
wharves and quays provide ade¬ 
quate loading facilities. The 
population is over 50,000. 

As for the future of Formosa, 
there is no question that, given 
stable government, it could 
become rich and prosperous. 
There are known to be large 
mineral deposits, the forests pro¬ 
duce fine timber, and the agricul¬ 
tural crops include rice, sugar, 
tea, and all kinds of fruit. In¬ 
deed. the soil is so fertile and 
conditions so propitious for 
agriculture that Formosa could 
be a vast garden.. 


YOUNG RINGERS 

Qne of the youngest teams of 
bellringers in the country 
must be that of the church of 
Ellesborough in Buckingham¬ 
shire. The team consists of five; 
schoolgirls. 

“Veteran ” of the team is four¬ 
teen-year-old Shirley Wheeler, 
who has been ringing for two 
years. Fifteen-year-old Gwen 
Morris found that bellringing 
was a splendid treatment for a 
spinal complaint from which she 
suffers. The youngest ringer is 
Gwen’s sister, Janet, who is 12. 



THIS ENGLAND 


The I3th-ce-ntury church 
of Uffington in Berkshire 
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New Ship For 
Lake Nyasa 

■JQake Nyasa will soon have one 
of the most modern ships 
sailing on its waters. 

It is called Ilala II, after the 
tiny village in the heart of 
Africa where Dr Livingstone’s 
heart was buried. 

Years ago the Nyasaland 
Mission commissioned a famous 
firm of Scottish shipbuilders to 
construct the first steamboat for 
Lake Nyasa. It was 55 feet long 
and was called Ilala. The new' 
Ilala, which is being built by 
the same firm, is 172 feet long 
and will have accommodation for 
368 passengers and a crew of 38. 

Beira is the nearest seaport 
to Lake Nyasa, and so Ilala 11, 
after her trials at Clydebank, 
will be completely dismantled, 
packed in sections, and shipped 
to Beira, railed overland to Blan- 
tyre, and then reassembled and 
launched on the waters of the 
lake. 

With the advance of science 
more ground in Nyasaland is 
coming under tea, cotton, coffee, 
maize, and sisal; and, of course, 
the population is Increasing. .So 
better shipping facilities on the 
lake will help to open up this 
land of boundless opportunities. 


HOGARTH’S VAST 
PICTURE 

gaiSTOL folk are hoping that 
one of their art treasures, a 
three-panelled picture 51 feet 
long and 17 feet tall, will be 
placed on view for the Festival 
of Britain. 

At present this huge triptych is 
stored in the City Art Gallery for 
want of anywhere large enough 
to show it. 

It was painted by Hogarth in 
1756. for the altar of St Mary 
Redcliffe, Bristol’s impressive 
church, and it is one of the 
few' pictures of a non-satirical 
character painted by the immor¬ 
tal artist. Its centre panel shows 
the Ascension, the right panel the 
Sealing of the Tomb, and the left 
one the Three Marys at the 
Tomb. 


Steps to Sporting Fame 


© 


Joan Curry 



Lawn tennis star 
and squash rackets 
champion is Pa¬ 
tricia Joan Curry, 
born in 1920 at 
Sidmouth in Devon¬ 
shire. 


From knocking a ball about 
on the beach, Joan stepped 
up into serious lawn tennis 
when she was 16, and made 
such progress that she 
qualified for Wimbledon in 
1939. 


It was while engaged on 
war work that she took up 
squash in 1942, winning her 
very first tournament. She 
carried off the Women’s 
Championship in 1947, 1948, 
and again in 1949. 


One of the best of our 
women lawn tennis players. 
Miss Curry has made 1949 a 
memorable year by winning 
the English hard and covered 
courts singles titles against 
stern opposition. 


The Search For New Elements 


'J'he outstanding event this year 
in the British scientific field 
has been the making of the 
atomic bomb element, plutonium. 
This was achieved in the Gleep 
low-energy pile at Harwell, and 
marked one more step forward 
by British scientists in the 
fascinating search for new and 
missing elements. 

The list is at present filled in 
from hydrogen (lightest and 
number 1 element) to number 96, 
toe element curium. Twenty 
years ago the list ended with 
number 92, uranium, and was 
thought to be complete. But in¬ 
stead of the search being at an 
end, a new and exciting chapter 
opened. 

Atomic research added four 
new elements to the top of the 
list—neptunium (93), plutonium 
(94), americium (95), and curium 
(96), all radio-active. These four 
elements were actually created 
by man. 

Fifty years ago any scientist' 
claiming he could ma/ce an ele¬ 
ment would have been ridiculed. 

The search continues, and it 
is conceivable that elements 
of an even higher number than 
96 may be found in tiny quan¬ 
tities somewhere in the earth or 
space. It is more likely, how¬ 


ever, that they will be con¬ 
structed in the laboratory, just 
as plutonifim was extracted from 
uranium. 

The story of the search for the 
elements so far identified is one 
of the most intriguing in science. 
The simpler ones which occur 
in abundance were obvious—car¬ 
bon. silver, gold, copper, lead, 
iron, tin. mercury, sulphur. 
During the 18th century twelve 
new elements were discovered, 
and in the 19th sixty more. Four 

Insect-Proof Packing 

'J'he Pest Infection Laboratory 
of the Department of Scien¬ 
tific and Industrial Research has 
produced a new insect-proof 
packing material which is ex-“ 
pected to be widely used in 
export trade. It is cellulose wad¬ 
ding impregnated with DDT. 

Impregnated paper successfully 
dealt with the insects which 
bored holes, but left the holes 
for further successful attacks. 
After further trials with cor¬ 
rugated paper it was found that 
the cellulose wadding was more 
effective because the insects wan¬ 
dering through the maze cf 
miniature tunnels were killed 
by DDT on the way. 


rare elements were found inside 
a bubble which is always left 
when all the oxygen and nitro¬ 
gen in a sample of ordinary air 
is burnt up. For 109 years that 
bubble puzzled chemists until 
Ramsay and Rayleigh announced 
that it was made up of the 
chemically-lnactive gases helium, 
krypton, neon, and xenon. 
Helium had already been dis¬ 
covered on the Sun by means of 
the spectroscope. 

The element thallium was 
found in the waste from a sul¬ 
phuric acid plant. The refusal 
of thirsty cattle to drink in a 
pool at Epsom led to the dis¬ 
covery of the famous salt from 
which the light element magne¬ 
sium was later obtained. 

By 1920 it was thought that 
only four elements remained to 
be discovered, numbers 43, 61, 
85, and 87. Then Mile M. Percy 
of France traced down element 
87. francium. Element 85 was 
born in a cyclotron in 1940 and 
named astatine. Another pro¬ 
duct of the atom-smasher was 
element 43. technetium. Number 
61 tenaciously held out until very 
recently when it was created in 
an atomic pile and given the 
name prometheum. 

The search still goes on. 
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Never-Say-Die 
Spirit 

NO, one who was present in 
■Wembley Stadium on August 
7, 1948, W'ill ever forget the 
sight of Lieut Etienne Gailly of 
the Belgian Parachute Regiment, 
as he bravely staggered round 
the track at the finish of the 
Olympic Marathon. Though he 
arrived there first, he was so ex¬ 
hausted that only by almost 
superhuman effort did he manage 
to finish in third position, behind 
Cabrera of the Argentine and 
Britain’s Tom Richards. 

But this gallant Belgian has 
announced his intention to try 
again when the next Olympic 
Marathon is run at Helsinki in 
1952. Indeed, so keen is he to 
start preparations for the gruel¬ 
ling 26 miles 385 yards that he 
has decided to concentrate en¬ 
tirely on long-distance running 
for the future. 

To the quality of perseverance 
Lieut Gailly adds good sports¬ 
manship. Though many of his 
Marathon rivals contended that 
the London course was the hard¬ 
est they had ever met, the young 
Belgian has no complaints. “It 
was quite a suitable course for 
the purpose," he says. 

“But then,” he adds, “I always 
enjoy taking part in sports meet¬ 
ings in Great Britain.” 


JAMBOREE DOWN 
UNDER 

gix or seven thousand Scouts 
from New Zealand, Australia, 
and countries bordering the 
Pacific Ocean are expected to 
attend a South Pacific jamboree 
in Christchurch in January. 

Christchurch will celebrate its' 
hundredth anniversary next year, 
so the jamboree will be one of 
many centennial events in New 
Zealand’s third largest city. 

Thousands of New Zealanders 
are joining the BP Guild of old 
Scouts. This idea, launched by 
Lord Rowallan, is being' taken 
up with enthusiasm throughout 
New Zealand. About 100,000 men 
in the Dominion were once Boy 
Scouts—a very high proportion 
of a population totalling less 
than two million. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS — A New Picture-Version of the Famous Novel by Charles Dickens 



Pip, Abel, and the others rowed past Gravesend Next day, just before the time they expected 
with no sign of anyone following, and at dusk the first steamer to pass, they rowed out into 
they pulled ashore near a lonely little inn, the broad river. Soon they saw the steamer 
where they went to spend the night. Inside for Hamburg coming down the river. Pip 
the public-house a bedraggled waterman spoke felt very sad as he and Abel said good-bye to 
of a four-oared galley with two passengers Herbert and Startop, who then rowed into the 
moving up and down the river. He reckoned steamer’s track to signal it to stop and take up 
they were “Customs ’Ouse men.” This Pip and Abel. Then Pip sav/a four-oared galley 
information made Pip and his friends uneasy, shootout from the bank and row towards them. 



The galley drew level with them. Sitting in the At the same moment the steersman ran the 
stern of it was a man hidden by wraps, as Abel galley into them and he placed his hand on 
was. The steamer drew closer and the beating Abel’s shoulder. The steamer was very close 
of her paddles grew louder and louder. Then now. Her pa.ddles had stopped but she drove 
the steersman of the galley shouted : “ You on towards them. All hands in her ran 
have a returned transport there. That’s the forward and shouted excitedly to those in the 
man, wrapped in a cloak.. His name is Abel boats. Then Abel started up and pulled the 
Magwitch. I apprehend that man, and call cloak from the other man in the galley’s stern, 
upon him to surrender and you to assist.” Compeyjon, his old enemy, was revealed. 


What will happen to the men in the little boats now? See next week's instalment 
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$ JANE & DAVID ON TOUR WITH THE OPERA ^ 

New Series of Complete Short Stories 



by GEOFFREY TREASE 

This Week — 


Last 
For 


Oslo 


M ore snow!” cried David 
at breakfast, peering 
through the " double¬ 
windows of the farmhouse. A 
■ great- sun, red as a traffic-light, 
hung above the fiord. ■ Even the 
lower slopes ran white, right to 
the very edge of the lead-grey 
■water. 

“Yes,” said Mr Sandvig, sipping 
his coffee. “People wull really be 
able to get their skis out.” 

“And it’s our last day here,” 
David groaned. “What mouldy 
luck!” 

"There will be snow when you 
get to Sweden,” the farmer 
comforted him with a laugh. 
“Not quite such good snow as 

Norwegian, of course, but-” 

“It won't be the same, 
Mr Sandvig,” Jane broke in. 
“We shall be in Stockholm. 
What’s been so terribly nice 
about this week has been the 
farm, and the forest so near, and 
the dogs, and so many things to 
do -” 

“Yes,” Mr Sandvig nodded. 
“Your parents thought you were 
both getting a little worn out 
with so much hotel-life and 
such long journeys from country 
to country. It was a fine idea to 
leave you here while the opera 
company finished its week in 
Oslo.” 

Jt had certainly been a wonder¬ 
ful week for the two English 
children. 

After Christmas Day, David’s 
parents and Jane’s father and 
Donia had to catch the first 
steamer back to Oslo, to be ready 
for the re-opening of the opera- 
house. David and Jane had 
been allowed to stay on with 
the Sandvigs, who had promised 
to pack them off at the end of 
the week, in time to rejoin the 
company for the next stage of its 
European tour. 

Now that time was drawing 
near. In the afternoon they 
mu.st catch the little fiord 
steamer at the landing-stage 
below the farm. 

At, any rate it was more 
exciting than catching a train or 
bus. “Last boat to Oslo! ” had a 
romantic ring about it. Although 
the -Sandvigs’ farm did not stand 
on an island it might just as 
well have done, for it had neither 
road nor railway within reach. 
But the Sandvigs thought 
nothing of it. Thousands of 
Norwegian families lived in far 
more lonely places. 

as Jane had been with 
. the Sandvig boys and their 
crippled sister, Gina, she was 
now quite looking forward to 
seeing her father again. David, 
how-ever, had set his heart on 
learning to ski before he left the 
farm, and it was certainly bad 
luck that the heavy snow had 
held off until too late. 

“Couldn’t we have just one go 
this morning?" he asked. 

Sixteen-year-old Olaf looked 
doubtful. “Not—much—time,’' he 


said in his slow English. “Must 

climb—some way—to-” He 

hesitated. 

Q-Ina . laughed. “He’s trying to 
explain that you need what 
you call ‘ a clear run,’ ” she said. 
"You must not begin where it is 
too steep, or where there are too 
many rocks and trees to avoid. 
At the winter-sports centres 
they have ‘ nursery slopes ’ for 
beginners-” 

“Nursery slopes!” David ex¬ 
ploded indignantly. “As if we 
were tiny toddlers!” 

“I shall be jolly glad if I can 
even toddle on those things,” said 
Jane, more modestly. 

Mr Sandvig said something to 
his elder son in Norwegian. Then 
he turned and spoke to his young 
visitors. 

“Olaf and Nils will take you 
out if you like—it would be a 
pity to leave here without the 
experience. You can take sand- 
■nuches and a vacuum flask, so 
you need not hurry back for 
lunch. I'll have your cases taken 
down to the landing-stage. It 
will save a mad rush at the last.” 

“Oh, may we, Mr Sandvig?” 
David had already forgotten the 
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Early Lambs 

At Grange Farm, Pytehley, near Kettering, a hundred lambs have 
been born several months before the usual lambing season in 
Northamptonshire. Here are two of the newcomers being 
bottle-fed by Miss Daisy Worth. 


talk of nursery slopes for 
beginners. His face shone. 

Jane hesitated for a moment. 
She wanted to go, but it seemed 
mean- to leave Gina by herself 
on the last day. 

“I—I don’t think I’ll go- 

she began. But David misunder¬ 
stood and jeered: 

“Jane’s funky! , She’s scared 
of getting the snow down her 
neck-” 

“Let her please herself,” said 
the farmer gently. 

Jane’s pride was stung, and 
for a moment she forgot the girl 
in the invalid-chair. “I’ll show 
him if Tm scared,” she retorted. 
“If you can lend me a pair of 
skis and those stick gadgets-”, 

“You can have mine,” said 
Gina with a smile. “I—^I don’t 
know why I’ve kept them, but 
they’re there.” 

J)avid could hardly wait to 
start for his ski-ing lesson, 
but what with packing suitcases, 
preparing a sandwich lunch, and 
sorting out of equipment, it was 
late before they started to trudge 
uphill with the long skis sloping 
across their shoulders. 

“Perhaps we get up quicker this 
way?” Olaf sugge.sted with a tact- 
ful smile. 

David did not mind. He had 
no wish to waddle slowly uphill 
w'ith those great things strapped 
to his feet. It was the downhill 
part he was dreaming of—the 
graceful swoops and flying leaps 
he had so often seen at the 
cinema. 

Jt was a glorious morning. 

Like a view on a calendar, 
thought Jane—glittering snow, 
pale blue shadows, coppery tree- 
trunks, dark green branches 
bowed under heaps of woolly 
whitene.ss, and blue sky with 
hardly a cloud. 

“Now,” said Olaf, when a clear, 
gentle slope lay before them, “we 
can put on the skis.” 

“It is quite easy,” Nils 
encouraged them. He fastened 
his skis, picked up his sticks, and 
pushed off. Down the slope he 
sailed, ploughing two neat 
furrow’s through the snow’. At 
the bottom he turned neatly, 
stopped, and began to climb 
patiently back to them, moving 
sidew'ays like a crab and lifting 
one ski over the other. 

“What do you have to do?" 
Jane murmured, a little nervous 
in spite of herself. 

“Just keep your feet together,” 
said David airily. “Of course, if 
you let ’em slide apart, you go 
over. Watch me! ” 

JJe bent at the knees as Nils 
had done, and pushed off 
confidently. It was worth watch¬ 
ing—as long as it lasted. David’s 
two skis had quite independent 
ideas. One showed a strong 
desire to go to the right, the 
other was equally sure that the 
left was a more interesting 
direction. Unfortunately they 
were both attached to the same 
body; and David’s body—to avoid 
any show of favouritism—sat 
down heavily in the exact centre 
of the course. 

“IjCt him get out of the way, 
Jane,” said Olaf, his hand on her 
arm. “Now.” 

Jane crouched and thrust for¬ 
ward with her ski-sticks, her 
heart in her mouth. For a 
moment she thought to herself, 
exultantly. It’s wonderful, it’s 
easy, there’s nothing in it! Then 
she was down, rolling over, her 
crossed skis waving in the air. 


the snow stinging her hot cheeks. 

“Oh, it’s /uni” she gasped, 
scrambling to her feet again. 

And in spite of all their 
tumbles—or because of them—it 
was. Soon they were able to sail 
down the hill without falling 
very often. David began asking 
about “ slaloms ” and “ tele¬ 
marks.” Olaf explained that 
these were expert manoeuvres— 
methods of turning, and so forth 
—which could hardly be learnt in 
one short day. 

However, he showed how they 
were done, while Jane and David 
were getting their breath back; 
and once he ran a race with 
his young brother. David timed 
them, and whistled when he 
realised what a few seconds were 
enough to carry .them from the 
crest of the hill to the bottom. 

“It’s a quarter past one,” he 
called as they trudged up again. 
“How about lunch?” 

'J'HERE was general agreement. 

The food and the hot 
sweet coffee went down most 
pleasantly. Then David said he 
was tired of the same slope— 
could they climb higher and get 
a different run? There was 
plenty of time. 

It took longer than they had 
expected—and longer than they 
noticed, for they were enjoying 
themselves so much. Suddenly 
Nils exclaimed and pointed with 
a mittened hand to the fiord far 
below. “Look! The steamer!” 

“It can’t be!” said Jane, going 
white. “What time is it?” 

“Only a quarter past one-” 

David began. “Oh, glory! It said 
that before— 

“Your watch must have 
stopped when you fell. What on 
earth shall tve do? The last 
boat! If w’e miss that, we miss 
the train to Stockholm ! ” Her lip 
trembled. “Olaf—can "a’e get to 
the landing-stage in time?” 

The boy shook his head. “Too 
far. But wait—the steamer 
makes another stop first, down 
there.” He pointed steeply down 
through the forest in front of 
them. “I get down there very 
quick. I make them wait. You 
come with Nils, quick—but care¬ 
ful! They not w’ait long.” 


And, with a few brisk words 
in Norwegian to his brother, Olaf 
went scudding down towards the 
woods. He was out of sight 
almost before - they had started 
after him. 

Jane often dreamt about that 
ski-run afterwards. The hill, 
seemed horribly steep, the first 
trees fairly sprang up to meet 
her, and she gasped at the first 
glimpse of the sea below. 

They both felt more dead than 
alive when the impatient sailors 
hauled them aboard, .but they 
had recovered their breath ten 
minutes later when they put in 
to the next landing-stage—where 
a distracted Mr Sandvig was 
standing by their suitcases. 
There was just time for the 
briefest explanation as the boys 
jumped ashore and the bags were 
handed in. 

“Goodbye, every one — and 
thank you for having us!” 
shouted Jane and David as the 
steamer edged away. “We'll 
never forget this week, never! ” , 

Then Jane turned to David 
and murmured with deep feel¬ 
ing : “Especially the last ’ half- 
hour!” 

Next it-crii’.s mircitfure of Jatie 
aiot Dfii-id tahes jdave in Sfoeliltoltii 


Adopting a Duck 

Jt is again possible this winter 
to follow the travels and for¬ 
tunes of a wild duck by sending 
five shillings to the Wildfowl In¬ 
quiry Committee and thus joining 
their “Adopt a Duck ” scheme. 

The wild duck are caught, 
ringed, and released in this 
country, and a particular bird’s 
patron is told its species, sex, and 
number of its ring and the date 
of ringing, and any news of its 
travels that may come from 
other decoy ponds or other 
countries. 

Last winter, for example, three 
“adopted ” ducks turned up in 
different parts of Russia. 

Postal orders should be sent to 
the Secretary of the ’Wildfowl In¬ 
quiry Committee, British Museum 
(Natural History), Cromwell 
Road, London, S W 7. 
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Master 



The cheery little chap with 
a big secret : he knows how to put that lovely 
flavour into your bed-time drink and make 
your meals taste twice as nice. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE! 

Wonderful ALL-TRUNGLE packet. 
Just send 3d. stamp and ask to see 
my famous Approvals. Grand selection 
to choose from! 

A. ROBERTS (Dept. CN), 

IB Tbistledene, East Molesey, Surrey. 

10 CHILE FREE 

This packet of handsome old and new issues 
IS (.'ATALOCiUED OXE SHIELING AND SIX- 
1»E>*CE. It is FREE to all stamp collectors 
who ask to see Approvals and enciose 2id. 
stamp. Can you afford to 

K. V. FANTOZZI (Section CN), 

Hillside, Whitegate, Northwicii,. 
Cheshire. 


OUTSTANDING OFFER 


Free gift packet including airmail, 
also collector’s magnifying glass, sent 
by return to all applicants for my 
Approvals. Send 3 d. to cover postage, 

A. NELSON, 

38 Thorold Road, Ilford, Essex. 


4/2 PACKET FREE 

AMAZING New Year sift! An ABSO¬ 
LUTELY FREE packet of 25 stamps of 
BOHEMIA, catalosued 4/2, is offered to 
all serious stamp collectors asking: to see my 
hook of Approvals and my bi? price list of 37 
btirgain packets. Quantity is limited so 
write NOW (send 3d. stamp for postage). 

J. MARTIN 

69 Henley Avenue, Worth dieam, Surrey. 


W orldwide asaortmont of stamps on paper 

from ovvr 25 countries i Ib. (approx. 
1.500) 9/., J lb. 5/-, sample 2 oz. 2/9. 
Briti.sh stamps on paper—worth sorting for 
"finds'* 2 lbs. (7,000) 5/*, sample 1 lb. 2/d. 
Unsorted mixtures ou paper with pictorial.^ all 
per 2 oz. : U.S.A. 1/8, .Australia 2/-. N.7. 
2/8. Eire 1/2. Norway 2/8 (all po^t free). 
Send for full list of mixtures. 

A. DAVIES, P.T.S., 

33 Lake Green Road, Sandown, 1.0.W. 


FREE! 50 

DIFFERENT STAMPS 

Send Postage lor Approvals. 

C. REGIND, 

IIZ Eastern Avenue, Southend-on-Sca 


GAMBIA WEDDING 
AND U.P.U. FREE 

Tho above superb stamps sent Free to 
all coUectors asking to see my Amazing 
Approvals. 3d. must be sent to cover my 
postage and bargain list'*. Without Approv.ils 
9d. (Join "The Goclc Stamp Club" Sub. 1/-). 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Oept. 38, 
CANTERBURY, Kent. 


BRITISH COLONIALS 

We offer to. applicants a very fne 
selection on Approval, attractive 
terms, please send 2^d. stamp 
without delay to 

-P. <£ L. PHILATELISTS - 

to Tynemouth Road, Mitcham, Surrey, 
Club secretaries catered for. 


SET CHRISTMAS STAMPS Free 





.\LL Ar.SOLXrTELY FREE. Our Christmas 
Gift to YOU Ls the lovely complete set of 
CHRISTMAS COMMEMORATIVE 
STAMPS issued by HUNGARY in 1943, 
and YOU can have them FHEF. for the askiug. 
Each .stamp shows a different Nativity Scene: 
4f firccn (Ansrcla and Shoplterds in the Field at 
Night—Luke 2.8), 20f blue (The Scene in the 
ll.anger—as illustrated), and 30f brown (The 
Three Wise Men presenting their Gifts— 
Matthew 2.11). 

Get all tlicse topical stamps Absolutely* Free. 
Just request Approvals, enclose 3d. stamps for 
our posting costa, and ask for Free Set ot 
Christmas Stamps. 


WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dept. CN), 

UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 


New Names 
ON THE Map 

'J'wo new place names will soon 
be on the map o£ Western 
Australia. 

In the south a town is being 
constructed owing to the open¬ 
ing up of new areas to the 
timber-fellers. Because the 
districts being opened are virgin 
bush and the distance to existing 
mills too great to carry the logs, 
a new one must be built; this 
means making provision for a 
whole community. Besides the 
mill itself there must be admini¬ 
strative buildings, houses, a 
store, a post office and bank, and 
a hall for recreation. The new 
village will be named Shannon 
after a nearby river. 

About 750 miles north another 
village or township is being 
built at the entrance to Witte- 
noom Gorge in the Hamersley 
Ranges; it is 200 miles from the 
nearest town. Port Hedlarid. 
Seven miles up the winding 
gorge is a small settlement where 
blue asbestos is mined, and at 
the entrance to the gorge is an 
aerodrome to which supplies are 
flovm and then carried to the 
settlement by truck. The huge 
trucks which take asbestos to 
Port Hedland also return with 
supplies. 

City Amenities 

The electricity provided for the 
mine is connected to the few 
houses, which thus have the 
amenities of a big city. In the 
wet season a raging torrent 
racing down the gorge may cut 
off the settlement for several 
days at a time, but the winter is 
a long succession of cool starlit 
nights and wai-m sunny days 
when cotton clothes are sufficient. 
For recreation there are swim¬ 
ming, fishing, tennis, bowls, ex¬ 
ploring, hill climbing, and a 
weekly picture show. 

There, is no room for any more 
buildings in the gorge itself, but 
they are spreading around it. 
An hotel was opened recently, 
and soon tourists will be able to 
visit this place—much of it as yet 
unseen bv white men—with its 
untold mineral wealth, twisted 
gorges, and weird vegetation. 


Railwaymen at 
School 

London Transport Ex¬ 
ecutive have found that too 
many rolling-stock failures are 
due to ignorance among the 
maintenance staff, who find it 
difficult to acquire adequate 
knowledge of modern complicated 
equipment during their normal 
duties. 

To remedy this, they have con¬ 
verted an old five-car tube train 
into a mobile school. 

A full-time instructor is in 
charge of the train, and lectures 
and demonstrations are given to 
carriage examiners and cleaners 
at their depots during working 
hours. One car is fitted up as a 
lecture room with tiered seats for 
12; and the others contain the 
latest equipment, such as lighting 
systems brake apparatus, sliding- 
door and push-button door-con¬ 
trol gear, couplings, and traction 
control gear, all specially 
mounted for demonstration. 

Perspex replaces the normal 
covers on the apparatus, so that 
the interior may be seen. 
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Beloved Doctor of 
Bermondsey 

(Children’s happy laughter in 
a new Bermondsey play¬ 
ground opened by the Mayor is 
an.. appropriate tribute to the 
memory of Dr Alfred Salter, M P 
for West Bermondsey from 1924 
until his death in 1945. 

Memorial plaques record Ber¬ 
mondsey’s gratitude to Dr Salter 
and his wife Ada, and the play¬ 
ground, formerly a burial ground, 
will later be equipped with pad¬ 
dling pool, cricket nets, and band¬ 
stand. 

Dr Salter gave up a brilliant 
medical career to become a poor 
man's doctor in Bermondsey, and 
he initiated a health service and 
health centre there which were 
models for the present health 
scheme. 

Determined to substitute a 
garden city for Bermondsey’s 
slums, he lived to see good hous¬ 
ing replace hovels anti trees 
planted in every strqet. 


Fishermen’s Sing-Song on the Air 


J^vERY time Skipper George 
Murray of the motor fishing- 
boat Girl Elma jiuts to sea hun¬ 
dreds of radio sets in the north¬ 
east of Scotland at about 3 p in 
are tuned in to 135 metres. 'The 
reason is that the jolly skipper 
and two of his crew come on the 
air at that time and provide a 
short musical programme. 

In the ship’s tiny wheeihouse 
tliere is a little harmonium, and 
just before 3 pm every day, be 
the weather fair or foul. Skipper 
George sits down and strikes up 
an old tried favourite which the 
three of them sing with all the 
skill gained in the Buckie Fisher¬ 
men’s Choir. The rest of the boats 


in the fishing fleet tune in as well 
as listeners on land, and at the 
end wireless back their thanks 
and make requests for the next 
progi-amme. The broadcast can 
last only a few minutes each 
day as the ship’s radio, of 
course, has its regular work 
to do. 

When the weather, is rough 
and the wheeihouse is lurching in 
a way that would alarm a land¬ 
lubber, the harmonium keyboard 
changes its angle every moment; 
but the broadcast goes out all the 
same, and so if you live anywhere 
near the north-east of Scotland 
or have a powerful wireless set 
elsewhere, tune in to hear it. 


A HOUSE FROM ONE TREE 


I^Ew Ze.aland's most valuable 
native timber tree is a grace¬ 
ful member of the pine family 
known to timber men by its 
Maori name of rimu (pronounced 
ree-moo). ' 

When a giant rimu tree was 
felled last month for a timber 
mill near the town of Hokitika, 
on the west coast of New Zea¬ 
land, it was said to be large 
enough to provide timber co 
build an average-sized wooden 


house! This specimen was said 
to contain 7000 superficial feet of 
timber, against the usual 2000 
feet for the rimu tree. 

For more than a hundred years 
New Zealand timber men have 
been using rimu timber for 
houses. Unfortunately, the rimu 
forests have been so reduced in 
size that this fine timber will not 
be used so freely in the next 
hundred years. Rimu also makes 
excellent furniture. 


STAMP 

MAP 

Here is a new and exciting 
way of collecting stamps— 
and a wonderful Christmas 
present. A beautifully printed 
four-colour map of the world 
measuring 21i x 33} inches— 
almost arm’s length—with 170 
full-size illustrations of stamps 
from every country in the 
world. Actual stamps can be 
mounted over the illustrations 
to make a colourful display. In 
addition to illustrations, there 
are details about stamps and 
postal history and a printed 
list describing each stamp. 


Post 


3'6 


Free 


E.M.K1RKNEIS§&Co.. 

Westoo Chambers, Westoa Road, 

SOUTHEND, Essex. 


APPROVAL SHEETS 

THE fact that for the past 69 /ears we have 
scoured the markets for scarce and out-of< 
the>wa/ items from the WORLD’S stamp¬ 
issuing countries, enables us to offer to 
collectors a better range and a larger 
selection of stamps in the FI NEST condition 
than can be found elsewhere. Our entire 
stock is at /our disposal, and we shall be 
glad to send selections on APPROVAL to 
any part of the world. Our large cash 
purchases enable us to price the stamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices. 
FOR 69 YEARS we have been sending out 
sheets of stamps on approval. Every stamp 
we sell Is ■fully guaranteed, is specially 
selected and priced at the lowest possible 
figure. Ask for a selection to be sent for 
your inspection. 

ERRINGTON a MARTIN 

(Dept. CN). South Hackney, London, E.9. England.. 

Establistied 1880 




UNIVERSAL 
P^VOSTALUSKSJ 




Large BR- COLONIAL U.P.U. Issue (Mint). 

Request Approvals and enclose 3d. 
stamp. Write now— 

R. Se E. WILUAMS (Dept. CN), 
99 DARTMOUTH RD., LONDON. N.W.2 


20 ITALY FREE 

Thi-8 -iiitfrpsting rarkot rontaiiiins 20 

different Italian stamps, mostly 
pictorials and commemoratiV03» 
inc'lurlin;; scarce 1879 issue, Allied 
Military occupation, Julius 
Caesar, Torch of Freedom, etn.. 
will bo sent ABSOLUTBLY FREE 
to all roUoc’tors onrlosin,? 2^4. pustaiio 
.and asking to s^e our bartjain Approvals. 

L^BRIDCHOBTH STAWP CO. (CH12), BRIDCHORTH- 


200 STAMPS—FREE 

A parcel containing 200 stamps, including 
BRITISH COLONIALS, FRENCH. 
DANISH, AMERICANS, DUTCH, and 
many others, will be given absolutely free, 
and sent by return of post to all applicants 
for my discount Approvals. 

P. OWEN (Dept. C.N.2), 
“LarkhUI,” 237 Hartford Road, 
Davenham, Northwich, Chcshire« 



This fine BR. COLONIAL PACKET 
OF U.P.U.’S to all requesting our 
Approvals and enclosing 3d. stamp. 
FRANCIS CURTIS Ltd. {dcpl CNI 

226 Baker Street, LONDON, N W.l. 
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FRENCH COLONIAL 
PACKET FREE !!! 



AFWpuit BpOATDRULE rRANgAIOT 


Containing lo unusually beautiful 
and attractive stamps from various 
outposts of ilie mighty TREXCH 
COLOXIAL EMPIRE. All are 1947 10 
cent value.?, now OBSOLETE. Xo more 
will ever be issued, and most of them are 
LARGE RtZE STAMPS, from Guade¬ 
loupe, Prench Equatorial Africa, 
Prench West Africa, Togo, Guiana, 
Morocco, Cameroons, etc. We 
definitely guarantee complete .‘satisfaction. 
All ten stamps wmU be sent ABSOLUTELY 
FUEE to every collector who asks to 
SEE a selection of our World-Famous 
j^pprovaJs. (Emdose 2id. for postage.) 

D. J. HANSON, 

(Dept. C. N. 41). 
Eastrington, Goole. Yorks, 


= STAMPS— 

RANKIN of PAISLEY has pleasure 
in introducing his new Approval 
Selections for the JUNIOR COLLEC¬ 
TOR. They ore well worth seeing so 
write, without delay, and accompany 
your application with a 2 Yd. stamp for 
postage. In addition to the Approvals 
you will receive FREE the complete 
mint set of four large bi-coloured 
stamps, commemorating the 13AHA- 
WALPUR Silver Jubilee—a really 
splendid gift and a worthwhile 
addition to your collection. Remember- 
T-write SOON, as obviously such a 
wonderful offer cannot be held out 
indefinitely. , 

ROBERT RANKIN, 

5 CROOKSTON DRIVE. RALSTON, 
PAISLEY. SCOTLAND 


FREE! 

Fine Packet 12 stamps includes Afghanistan, 
Burma, Caledonia, Ethiopia, Malay (Tiger), 
Manchukuo, Miquelon, etc. Send 2J^d. 
postage and ask to see an Approval selection 
of attractive stamps. 

C. STOCKTON & CO. 
BRIDGWATER DRIVE, ■ 
VVESTCLIFF-ON-SEA, ESSEX 


AIRMAILS—FREE 

A splendid BIG VALUE PACKET 
of TEN MODERN AIRMAILS will 
be sene as a gift to all readers who 
request Approvals and enclose 2^d. 
postage. Don't Defay —Send Now. 

O. WOOLCOCK (C.N.), 

BRAMPTON, CUMBERLAND. 


“SCULPTORCRAFT” 

Sensational new modelling outfit. Safe and 
simple. Ideal for schools, clubs, hospitals. 
Make your own attractive Xmas gifts. A 
delightful hobby for raising funds. Send 
. for illustrated booklet, 

SEAMER PRODUCTS, 

261 Hull Rd., Aniaby Common, Hull 


OUTSTANDING OFTEB—Five Ulissia 

1939 Sovii't Workers (cat. 4/10) FREE to 
all aujilicanl.s for our special iliscouut 
Approvals and eiirlosintr 3(1. stamp. Our 
packet? include: Whole World 100—9d.; 250 
-3/-: 500—5/6; 1,000—12/6. British Fmpire 
100-1)6; 200-4/-; 300-9/-; 500-17)6. 


100 Aiistr 
]00 Brluium 
100 China 
100 Denmark 
100 Finland 


1/9 

2 /- 

2/6 

2/8 

3/11 


100 France 1/6 

100 Huneary 1/6 

100 Italy 2/3 

100 Juaoslavia 3/- 

100 Spain 2/10 


BEARNE, 

3 Springfield Villas, Laira, Plymouth. 


CIGARETTE CARDS 

Fend 3d for our XEW BARGAIX LIST of 500 
FerloH. There are plenty of sets dcalini? with 
FOOTBALL. CRICKET, BOXIXG, TEXXIS. 
CABS, AEROFLAXES, SHU’S, R.ULWAT 
EXGIXES, BIRD.S and a hundred and one 
other subjects. ALBUMS to hold 200 cards 
l/9i. 100 different cards 2/9. PACKETS 

varying between 20 and 30 cards on one 
subject 1/3 each, post free. 

E. H. W. ImTB., BEPT. “ C,” 

42 Victoria Street, London, S.W.l. 


“TABLE 
SOCCER” 

The Replica ol 
Association Football 

NO DICE-BLOWING— 
CARDS or BOARD 

Played with 22 miniature 
men, ball aud coals. All the 
thrills of real Football! Dribbling, 
corner and penalty kicks, offside, goal 
saves, injuries, etc. Colours of aJl 
league clubs available. Sciul 5(1. stamp 
fur full (Irtailf and Ordrr Form to: 
P. A. ADO;.PH, 17 The Lodge, 
Langton Green, Tunbridge Wells, Kent, 



Antarctica Comes 
to London 

pEMMiCAN, a food eaten by 
polar explorers, was tasted 
by young visitors during the 
opening days of the South Polar 
Exhibition on board the Dis¬ 
covery at the Thames Embank¬ 
ment in London. Some of this 
food w'as prepared by a surveyor 
who had recently returned from 
Hope Bay in the Far South. 

The Exhibition is called South 
Polar Surveys, Then and Now, 
and it is being presented by, the 
Boy Scouts’ Association and the 
Falkland Islands Dependencies 
Survey. Rovers and Sea Scouts 
from Holland, Greece, South 
Africa, and New Zealand have 
helped to prepare It. 

At this Exhibition, which is 
open until January 21, Sea 
Scouts dressed in sub-polar 
equipment are to be seen living 
and working in a camp similar 
to those set up by explorers 
travelling across the snowy 
wastes of Antarctica. Here are 
the tent, the pressure stove, 
cooking utensils, ice axes, skis, 
and other kit taken on a sledg¬ 
ing journey. 

. Fully-dressed models show the 
difference between the wind- 
pi’oof clothing of today and 
,the clothes tvorn by Captain 
Scott's party. Up-to-date mete¬ 
orological and survey instru¬ 
ments are also on view. 

A film illustrating the explora¬ 
tion of the Falkland Islands is 
shown free every half-hour down 
in the hold; and always on view 
in an aviary on the upper deck 
are the only sheathbills—rare 
Antarctic birds—ever brought to 
this country'. 


A SCOT AND HIS 
MONEY 

Scotsman, they say, is very 
diflScult to part from his 
money, and this story, playfully 
told by Mr A. W. Keith, a chemist 
in St Andrews, Fifeshire, is an 
excellent illustration of the 
tradition. 

One day when the First World 
War was drawing to its close. 
Private A. W. Keith of the H LI 
was having his kit inspected by 
an officer near the" front at 
Arras. “Ah, Keith,” said the 
officer, “where is your entrench¬ 
ing tool?” 

“I lost it yesterday, sir, during 
the shelling,” was the reply. 

When Private Keith drew his 
next pay he found that 3s Id 
had been deducted as compensa¬ 
tion for the lost implement! 

Several times since then Mr 
Keith has visited the old battle¬ 
fields which he knew so well, and 
jestingly he would tell a war 
graves gardener to look out for 
his entrenching tool within a cer¬ 
tain area. 

On returning there again in 
October, however, Mr Keith was 
astonished when the gardener 
came forward with a broad grin, 
waving a rusty but still recog¬ 
nisable British Army entrenching 
tool. 

“Is this yours?” he asked. “I 
found it buried in the ground 
near the spot ^’ou showed me.” 

It was, indeed, Mr Keith's 
long-lost implement, and now it 
is back home with him in St 
Andrev/s. By all the rules the 
story should stop there—but not 
with a Scotsman. Ex-Private 
Keith has expressed his inten¬ 
tion of writing to the H LI 
records office about that pay 
stoppage of 31 years ago! 


Cricket IN THE 
Snow 

Jt has been said that the cricket 
match to be played on Box^ 
ing Day on the village ground 
at Collingham. in Yorkshire will 
take place even if the pitch is 
covered with snow. It is part 
of the local cricket club’s winter 
programme. The players, among 
them Percy Holmes and Wilf 
Barber, the old Yorkshire bats¬ 
men, will sweep the snow from 
the pitch, and have promised 
that a “No play today ” sign will 
only be usecl if fog or heavy rain 
makes play absolutely impossible. 

In the warmer Southern 
counties such games take place 
more often than is realised. .Mr 
Noel Bennett, a cricket amateur 
who claims descent from John 
Small of Hambledon, w-here the 
game was played all the year 
round, has raised a side to meet 
St Mary’s at Preston Park, 
Brighton, each Christmas Day 
since 1941. Only once has snow 
caused a cancellation. 

Broadhalfpenny Down 

Sir John Squire organised a 
match on Broadhalfpenny Down 
on New Year’s Day 1928 as a pro¬ 
test against soccer being played 
in what should have been the 
cricket season. 

One December, in order to get 
even with the Clerk of the 
Weather, who had provided a 
very rainy summer. Colonel 
Robins, an uncle of R. W. V. 
Robins, the Middlesex and Eng¬ 
land all-rounder, captained an 
eleven from East Molesey against 
the Vandals, a side from Cam¬ 
bridge University. Stumps were 
drawn at 4 pm owing to.dark¬ 
ness, but the Vandals managed 
to win, scoring 121 runs to East 
Molesey's meagre 55. 

In a room at Lord’s an old 
print shows that cricket has been 
plajed near to the 70th parallel. 
It shows fur-clad teams from the 
ships Hecla and Fui’y, com¬ 
manded by Captains Franklin 
and Lyon on their expedition in 
1822. That was not the fir.st 
Arctic cricket match, however, 
for some of Perry’s men, trapped 
in their search for the North- 
West Passage, had played . the 
previous year. 

Perhaps the most famous 
winter cricket match, however, 
was that played on the frozen 
lake in Windsor Great Park in 
the 1870s, also as a protest 
against shocking summer 
weather. Dr W. G. Grace led 
one side and scored a brilliant 
century. 

One fielder, chasing a terrific 
swipe from “W. G.,” stepped on 
thin ice and disappeared into the 
freezing water beneath. Luckily, 
he was dragged out at once, and, 
feeling none the worse for his 
ducking, sought warmth and diy 
clothes at a nearby house and 
then returned to the field. 


Europe is Getting 
Warmer 

'J'HOSE people who are shivering 
in the snow might find some 
comfort in the statement of Mr 
Hans Hvass, a prominent Danish 
zoologist, that Northern Europe 
has grown appreciably warmer in 
the last ten years. 

Mr Hvass bases his remarks 
on the discovery of large turtles 
in Danish waters and round the 
British Isles. He believes the 
turtles have followed a w’arm 
stream which has led them from 
their homes in the South. 
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It’s Sports Day at School. Jimmie and Billy, 
the boy next door, are all set to beat the record! 


TheyTe both in the lOO yds. 
sprint. “On your toes!” Gosh, 


just watch them 
wins by yards. 


go! Jimmie 


Now for the High Jump. Jimmie 
reaches 4ft. 6ins. clearing 3 inches 
higher than Billy and wins 
- another event. 



Prizegiving. Jimmie’s won 6 
cups. “How do you do it?” asks 
Billy. “I never win.” “Come 
home with me,” grins Jimmie, 
'and I’ll show you.” 



“Here’s my secret,” says Jimmie. 
“I train on Welgar Shredded 
Wheat, Mum gives it me for 
breakfast, tea or supper every 
day.” 


The Welgar Boy says: 

“There’s nothing like Welgar Shredded Wheat for 
strength and stamina. To win, at work or sports, 
you need the nourishment of Welgar Shredded 
Wheat. Ask your Mother to write for the NEW 
Welgar Recipe Book, to Dept. C.U.6, The Shredded 
Wheat Co. Ltd., Welwyn Garden City, Herts, 
today!” 

WeUAIt SHREDDED WHEAT 

The All-Day Food You Just Can*t Beat! 


iStiii/’;' 


nfpmrm 

BROWN ARMY 


W 


JERKINS 


9/11 

Post etc. 
I/l 


(i-Goreme nt SOLID LEATHER 

JlADIES'BOYS-SMAU MEN 

lAHDSlWMl 

&BOOTSI 24 

---POST FTC. I*) 

Boys, Ladies and Mon with small fittings, 
Ihfso finest quality brand-new solid leatlier 
Boots represent the finest value ever. Worth 
63/-. To clear at 12/6. Post, etc., 1/3. No 
sitroncer or better boot was ever made 
ivrespL’ijtive of price. Size 3 up to 65 . Also 
Army Boots IL to 13. 

ARMY P.T. SHORTS. Blue or Beigo. 
3/3. Post 6cl. Ideal .nil sports, cvcliiig, etc. 

TENTS, MARQUEES. CAMPING EQUIPMENT. Send for Bumper List. 
BINOCULARS, TELESCOPES. Monthly Terms Arranged. 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN), 
196-200 Coldharbour Lane, Loughborough Junction, London, S.E.5. Open all Saturday 


A first gra.de snppjp soliii 
smooth brown Ih’ather 
jerkin. Full Army ituu- 
iaficn quality. Woitli 
i'5. This warm ji’ai'inint 
made for the X.Z. Forces will last many 

years. Worn over or under jacket or as 

separate garment. Ideal for golf, motoring, 
sports, or hard wear. Stale chest size. Buy 
NOW. Serviceable, stock soiled, partly worn.’ 
Also Ladies’ Model, 9/11. elf., 1/1. 

Three Post free. 


35 Pictures In The Story Of 

THE FIRST DIVISION 

This magnificently illustrated book¬ 
let (page size 91 ins. by Ty ins.) tells 
the enthralling story of the Football 
League’s First Division. No soccer 
fan should miss this booklet with its 
excellent portraits and action pictures 
of football stars, past and present, 
including team pictures. 

The price is only 1/- plus 3d. postage. 

★ ★ ★ 

This booklet makes a first rate and 
unusual present. Send for it today. 
Enclose postal order and write to; 

W. D. S., 1 and 2 HIGH STREET, 
WINDSOR, BERKS. 



Experimenters! Build the 

MATCHBOX RADIO SET 

With the aid of our full instructions you 
can build a complete radio set in a match¬ 
box, using parts easily obtainable from 
your radio dealer. This is made possible 
by the use of the Crystal-Valve Radar 
Detector—a wartime discovery. Tunes 
the B.B.C. wavelengths, and works off 
a short indoor aerial In many districts. 
Powered entirely by the incoming signal, 
no batteries are required. Full step- 
by-step instructions, working drawings, 
and theoretical wiring diagram. 

Price 2/9 Post Free. 

JOHN O’BEIRNE (N) 

137, Cotham Brow, Bristol, 6 

■ Post Orders only 


SANTA Must Include 

MEGAN 
BLODWEN 

from David Hand’s lovely 
Musical Paint Box Colour 
Cartoon '‘Wales.” Printed 
throughout in the film’s 
glorious colours, on finest 
quality board with an added 
novelty attraction. 

It is indeed an Ideal Book 
for the Juveniles. 

Price 2j6 from all Stationers 
or 2/9 post free from : 

CANDLELIGHT PRODUCTIONS 

LTD., 87A PLUMBE STREET, BURNLEY, Lancs. 
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The Bran Tub Jack© and Chimp to the Rescue 


FREE SHOW 

'J'HEY had come up from the 
country to stay with some 
relations for Christmas, and 
father had promised them a trip 
to a show. 

“When are we going to the 
theatre?” asked the young son. 

“Oh, not for a long time," 
replied father. “There are lots 
of shop windows we haven't seen 
yet.” 

Riddle-My-Name 

JN smile but not in cry; 

. In roast and broil and fry; 

In cover, not in lid; 

In done but not in did; 

In wicket and in crease. 

—A girl whose name means 
“Peace.” Answer next iveeh 

Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Jupiter and 
Venus are in the south-west. 

In the morning 
Mars and 
Saturn are in 
the south. The 
picture shows 
the Moon a t 
8.30 on Tues- 
d a y evening, 

December 27., 

THE PROFESSOR 

']['HE professor’s wife entered the 
room. 

“The doctor has come,” she 
said. 

“I can’t possibly see the man. 
Tell him I’m ill.” 




“ ^OME on, you two. Make yourselves useful,” said Father Jacko. 

^ “ Clear that snow from the pathway.” Jacko and Chimp heaved a 

sigh and set to work. Just then the focal bus chugged along, only to stop 
hard against a snowdrift, jacko and Chimp looked at each other. “ Let’s 
lend a hand.” They shovelled away until the bus was free. Then some¬ 
one suggested taking round the hat, and our heroes received a very nice 
present. “ More profitable than clearing a path,” chuckled Jacko. 

CUTTING 

QAID a fussy old lady from 
Wapping, 

"The trees in our garden need 
lopping." 

Cried her husband "No hurry, 

I’ll trim them, don't worry; 

I’m giving my razor a stropping.” 


■BEDTIME CORNER- 


The Perfect Grumb Tray 

blackbird, who had 
watching. 


FARMER GRAY EXPUINS 

Winter Tenants. “A mouse 
lives in there,” said Ann, pointing 
in an old bird-nest. 

“It’s only a store-cupboard,” 
laughed her brother Don. “Mice, 
often keep berries, nuts, and 
acorns in old nests, but they 
never live in them.” 

“Sometimes they do,” put in 
Parmer Gray, overhearing Don. 

“Old nests are used as store-cup- , . 

boards chiefly, but occasionally ^ a 

mice may sleep in them during M 

winter. Snails, too, have been M surely the gloMy-leaved, 
known to hibernate in an old | scarlet-berried holly is most 

g popular. 

a But the timber of the ^ 
S holly is put to many prac- 
S tical uses, for it is very ^ 
W hard. 



nest, and squirrels in one for¬ 
merly occupied by magpies.” 


'The sun looked like a big red 
ball in the sky. Hedge¬ 
rows and trees glittered with 
frost. Tim and Tom Sparrow 
pecked miserably at the 
frozen ground. 

“No good,” groaned Tim. 

“Much too hard,” agreed 
Tom. “Let’s try that garden 
over there. Perhaps the 
people have 

put some K::;,,. _ 

crumbs down.” 

The two 
young s p a r - 
rows flew to 
the garden. 

Sure enough 
there was a 
little crumb 
tray, with lots 
of scraps on it. 

“Hooray!” 
chirruped the 
brothers. 

“Don’t go in 
there,” shrilled 
a blackbird 
f r o m ^ the 
he d ' g e . 

“There’s a cat 
there.” 

But the spar¬ 
rows were, too 
hungry to heed 
the, warning, 
and soon they 
were enjoying : - ' 
a meal. 

Suddenly a huge cat sprang 
from behind a bush which 
grew near the table. Tim 
flew off unhurt, but poor TVun 
had a very narrow escape. 
He got clear, but lost his tail. 

“I told you so,” scolded the 


been 





"We are so hungry,” whim¬ 
pered Tom. 

“Thirsty, too,” whined Tim. 

“Better be hungry and 
thirsty than dead,” said the 
blackbird. Then he added 
more kindly: “If you fly to 
that cottage with the red roof 
you will find a 
perfect crumb 
tray. It is 
placed in the 
open where no 
cats can hide 


c 1 o s e by. It 
also has a pan 
of water, 
which is 
needed so 
much by us 
birds during 
hard weather.” 

Tim and 
Tom took the 
kindly black¬ 
bird’s advice. 
In company 
with lots of 
other birds, 
they had a 
good feed and 
a drink; too. 

“5Ve must 
come here 
regularly,” said 
. h’i'.V Tim. 

“And ke e p 
away from the first place,” 

chirruped Tom as he took 

another helping. 

That is why some crumb 

trays have few visitors, while 

others are well patronised. 

R. J. 





-, white, and fine- 

M grained. It is used for in- 
S. lay work and will take a 
^ dye very well. Many a tea- 
sj pot which boasts a so-called ^ 
M ebony handle has, in reality, S 
M a handle of holly which has 
S been dyed. 

Competition 

usual Peter was nearer the 
bottom of the form than the 

top. 

“This is not too good," said 
father. “You must try. hard to 
be top next term.” 

“What’s the use?” replied 
Peter. “All the others are trying, 
too.” 

BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 

^LL Tom“s friends and relations 
knew that he loved books, so 
they all gave him books as 
Christmas presents. He found 
that when he divided the total by 
either 2, 4, or 5 there always re¬ 
mained one odd one. 

What was the least number he 
could have had? Answer next week 

Catching a Train 

Merry lives at Northville 
and his friend Mr Bright 
lives at Southville. The railway 
station is exactly halfway be¬ 
tween them. 

They both left home at the 
same time to walk to the station. 
Mr Merry walked at a speed of 
four miles an hour and reached 
the station ten minutes before 
the train was due. 

Mr Bright, who had walked at 
three m p h, arrived just as the 
train steamed in. 

How far is it from Northville 
to Southville? Answer next week 
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Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 Fresh. 4 Where 
the Sun rises. 8 Closely related. 10 
Interjection expressing surprise. 11 
A side part. 13 The approach to a 
mansion. 15 Wrath. 16 Bestowed. 17 
Easy of access. 18 Mother of all. 19 
Frozen dew. 20 Impedes. 22 Above 
and touching;. 23 Horizontal shaft in a 
hillside. 24 A microbe. 25 To fasten 
with needle and thread. 

Beading Down. 2 To brighten a 
scene. 3 To form thread into fabric. 
4 Before. 5 Portions. 6 Of great ability. 
7 A spiny quadruped. 9 Devoured. 12 
A quick return thrust in fencing. 14 
Deep narrow gorge. 17 Kind of iris 
with a fragrant root.' 19 Nourished. 21 
A liver barrier. Answer next week 
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QUITE SO ! 

'YY’hat relation is the door-mat 
to the door? 

You can guess this easily if you 
but try. 

Still, as. it’s a riddle you’ve not 
heard before, 

“What relation? Why, step- 
father,” I reply! 

Tying the Knot 

Place a large handkerchief on 
a table and ask your friends 
if they can tie a knot in the 
handkerchief without'letting go 
of either end while they are do¬ 
ing it. After .trying several times 
they will probably say it is im¬ 
possible, so you proceed to show 
them how it is done. 

Fold your arms across your 
chest, bend over the table, and 
pick up each end of the hand¬ 
kerchief.' Then slowly bring your 
hands together and the knot will 
be tied, though you have not re¬ 
leased either end. 


Upside Down 

Jones met an old friend of his 
who had given up his house 
and moved into a flat nearer 
town. ■ 

“How are things with you?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, not too bad,” replied his 
friend. “Just managing to keep 
a roof beneath my feet.” 

CHANGE THE THIRD 

Four letters take, then change 
the third 

Each time to make another 
word: 

TINY tot in cradle found; 

A package weighing many a 
pound; 

To. cook in ovens, like a cake; 
It’s poison, which you must not 
take; 

Commanded and invited, too; 
Like arms when there's hard 
work to do. Answer next week 


Sage Saw 

pAREEOoiED men must not walk 
among thorns. 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Riddle-My-Name. William ^ 

Tqreign Coins, t. Franc; 2. Mark; 3. 
Anna; 4. Ore; 5. Zloty. Enigma. Minute 




Delicious CHOCOLATE 

SUPER-KREEM TOFUE 

offered to you in the new 
attractive box 


























































































